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CHAPTER I. 

WILLIAM MILTON. 

There are some retiring persons in the 
world whose virtue is of a perverse order. 
Falling behind none in gifts and talents, and 
equipments for success and happiness in life, 
they do not seek success and happiness. 
They depart from our cheerful general rule. 
They neither desire the best of everything 
for themselves, nor do the best for them- 
selves, as we are all doing according to our 
lights. They have not said to themselves 
in the morning of life, * I for one will 
avoid mistakes, and leave society a cheerful 
example.' They may know the thirst for 
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happiness, but the race for it is not sweet to 
them. They find themselves jostling against 
vulgar persons ready to snatch the very 
bread from their neighbours* mouths. They 
renounce the race from the starting-post. 
They are spectators from the first chapter. 
They choose the lowest seats at feasts, and 
are not humble at all. For, tell me, if you 
have known such a spirit, whether it is not 
pride rather than humility that lets money, 
fame — ' which all men love ' — -success, go by 
with indifference ? And what if the unso- 
licited gift is love ? If its seed has fallen 
in the hard ground, if there is a moment of 
danger for the germs of a grand flower of 
love — oh I then let us believe in the swift 
rush of a guardian angel, if no good spirit in 
the shape of man is at hand, to save the 
proud heart from barrenness and solitude ! 

William Milton had lately left a famous 
college to take a useful po$t in one of our 
smaller Universities. He was barely thirty, 
and seemed to his friends to have reached 
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middle life without having been young. 
In outward ^^ppearance Milton was manly 
and tall. The brown hair curled closely to 
his long head, which he held habitually 
bent as if to meet the adverse winds of 
life ; the long decided features lacked no 
vigour in moments of animation, but the 
sensitive mouth, which further characterised 
his face, was usually dropped as if with 
old habit of meditation ; his face was of the 
healthy paleness that usually accompanies 
brown eyes, still suggesting the student 
William Milton's eyes when he bent them 
upon you had a glance at once cold and 
tender, as if criticism were allied to a 
kinder humour within the mind. A shy, 
reticent, and critical disposition had not 
deprived him of many friends; it was ob- 
served that he was particularly sought at 
the University by the rising and talented 
amongst his contemporaries, being himseli 
reputed to be without youthful Ambition. 
.'Yet be bad 'inherited a laudable example. 

B2 
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Milton's father had been one of those hard 
working men in the toils of a profession 
of which not even Germany gives so many 
instances as our foggy island. People used 
to wonder how the learned barrister had 
so much as found time to win the heart of 
the highly-gifted and sensitive Mrs. Milton, 
William's mother. He was an only son, 
and had lost both parents at fourteen. He 
knew his mother from a few letters, a por- 
trait, and silent conjectures which had fixed 
her image deeply in his soul. Coming upon 
his mother's letters amidst a legacy of law 
books, valuable parchments, and an almost 
historical correspondence left for his coming 
of age by his father, Milton had decided 
that a woman's heart was an odd thing to 
find amongst such abstract documents, easy 
to seal, but difficult to label and docket 
with exact description. His father s, on the 
contrary, were plain : * II parlait de faire son 
droit comme si c'etait quelque chose, et de 
faire I'amour comme si ce n'dtait rien.' In 
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short, Milton's impression on reading this 
correspondence between a wife and her 
husband was that his mother had found a 
harsh rival in the law. And the young 
student wondered whether it might not be 
kinder treatment to give a woman a living 
rival than an abstract one. For himself he 
was wedded to study. All his natural 
tastes made him identify himself with his 
father, but his sympathy was ever with 
womankind as represented by his mother. 

A small independent fortune and a fellow- 
ship at his college permitted him to indulge 
his taste for study and travel, those two things 
which make us least dependent on our fellow- 
men. He had one or two relations who were 
inclined to fuss over his various University 
honours, but he bewildered them by rejecting 
the bar, where his solicitor-uncle was prepared 
to give him large practice, and by spending 
two Christmas days in succession at his Cam- 
bridge College, thereby proving undomesticity 
in general ; and finally, he had retired to the 
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somewhat remdte little University where my 
story finds him. In sober colours it comes 
dressed for you, reader. Grey walls and old 
libraries and collegiate cloisters form a fit 
background to my tale of russets and browns. 
You may sigh before we have done for the 
geraniums an4 calceolarias of Belgravian 
squares, lining their windows like illumina- 
tions for a victory. But it is all a matter 
of mood, and here let us be agreed. We 
have to do with plain middleness of life, 
with men who are but late-bom sons of 
encumbered mother soil, who take work as 
one of the boons of life, usefulness as 
another. And since we are fallen on latter 
times, and it is well to be brief and explicit, 
nobody, dear modern reader, in the follow- 
ing story, has more than two thousand or 
less than five hundred a year. 

The little University of Northam is 
attached to an immemorial Cathedral and 
Chapter. Their buildings mingle at the top 
of the hill bristling with mediaeval defences. 
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Beneath lies the town with its factory and 
graTtimaT school, and many separate centres of 
active life. But the communities on the top 
of the hill were also probably quite distinct 
in their 6wn eyes ; as Charles Lamb said of 
his' own loved old foundations, *as different 
as if they had been dwellers on the two sides 
of the Pyrenees/ Elia would have felt at 
home in Milton's surroundings. His scho- 
lastic brethren were a Conservative set with 
three reputations to conserve for Northam — 
its mathematics and its boating and its cellar. 
Tihei college common room was a picture of 
old-fashioned collegiate ease, with its oak 
panelling and deep windows opening to the 
terrace, from which the slopes descended 
greenly to the river, winding beneath the old 
grey towers with a sweet academic look. 
And in that very word academic are not fields 
more than buildings, sports more than book 
honours, implied ? The river at Northam 
srwieeps along with a clear strength, the very 
symbol of a little 'world' where youth is 
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continually renewed, and men return to feel 
young again. Milton had been at school by 
other river banks, but ever since his Eton 
days sculling — that all emancipating and 
solitary pursuit — had been his favourite 
exercise. Watch a boy resting on his oars 
by some rushy bank, or sweeping along out 
of reach of all his persecutors by a long out- 
rigged boat, and you will get an idea of 
Natures healing bosom and glorious eman- 
cipation from * man and boy and all that is 
at enmity with joy.' But a river can also 
strongly link together a community, and so 
it was at Northam. Its students were a 
homely set, redeemed from dulness by tlieir 
boating prowess, and tutors and lecturers 
hardly fell behind them in energy. 

Very different in aims and pursuits were 
the members of our Cathedral community. 
Spiritual advancement was here fitly repre- 
sented by temporal. Its canons were men 
well before the world in other parts of the 
country, its bishopric and deanery were often 
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held on the way to higher preferment yet. 
Milton had a patron amongst the Cathedral 
authorities. Mr. Vyvyan, the Canon, was an 
old friend of his father. It was he who had 
written to Milton about the lectureship, and 
invited him to occupy the rooms above the 
Cathedral cloisters. And Mrs. Vyvyan, the 
agreeable wife of the Canon, had given 
Milton every social opportunity at Northam. 
This lady, who was twenty years younger 
than her husband, had a lively spirit, tem- 
pered only by ecclesiastical affections. In 
London lay the Canon's work for the chief 
part of the year, and Mrs. Vyvyan brought a 
London atmosphere with her to Northam. 
But William Milton neglected all his oppor- 
tunities. Mrs. Vyvyan found it difficult to 
think how a man could * live in his shell * till 
he had reached a deanery at least. She 
complained that William Milton neglected 
' elevating society.' And yet he was an 
' elegant man ' compared to his fellow dons, 
'creatures,' Mrs. Vyvyan said, 'who should 
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not be seen out of cap and gown.* The 
Canon gave Milton that sort of affection which 
one man of books gives another, and secretly 
cherished a friend who was abstracted in his 
own subjects of interest He had been used 
to correspond with Milton since his fathers 
death. His letters addressed him as * Pos- 
thumus/ in remembrance of his friendship for 
his father, and carried on the topics he had 
discussed with the barrister. Mrs. Vyvyan 
begged her husband to see that letters on life 
and manners would be much' more to the 
purpose with William Milton ; she was ready 
to address lectures to him herself on the sub- 
ject, but Milton rarely merged from the study 
into the drawing-room w^hen at Castle Green. 
That was the name given to a group of the 
Cathedral houses atNortham. TheVyvyans 
spent three . months of the year there. And 
always on her return to Castle Green, Mrs. 
Vyvyan took up the subject of Milton^s 
character as a topicy as she found him still 
celibate, ambitionless, and ^ perdu,' as his 
friends regarded him in Northam cloisters. 
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There was another member of the Vyvyan 
household who was accustomed to hear 
William Milton discussed. This member, 
like the Lady of Shalott, might have com- 
plained that she knew all things from 
shadows, her niother's conversation being a 
mirror for all life and experience, before she 
had looked on them for herself. Althea 
V3rvyan was nineteen, and an only child. 
She had been out a little in London, and she 
had spent a winter in Rome, and now her 
parents, both favourites in a large circle of 
friends, were only prevented by the Canon's 
time of residence at Northam falling in the 
spring of the year, from introducing their 
daughter to a full London season. Here, at 
Northam, further like the Lady of Shalott, 
Altheci speint much time in a room at the top 
of the house overlooking the town, a winding 
river and green fields beyond. - Like other 
girls who are accustomed to hear many 
opinions from their childhood, Althea had 
a sileiit, reticent, independent way of think- 
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ing over things ; and ever since her child- 
hood she had had a reason of her own for 
being glad that William Milton was an 
' abstracted person/ 

It was ever since one day when he was 
on a visit to her father from Cambridge just 
after taking his degree. Althea was fourteen 
then. Milton was lying on the grass with a 
book, when he became aware of the little 
Althea skipping. She was on the gravel walk 
just above him, scarcely curtained off by the 
tall flowers growing in the terraced flower 
border. But Althea did not see what lay at 
her feet. She was not skipping, but telling 
herself a story. Her eyes sought the farthest 
object in the summer morning blue, while 
her lips moved with the improvisation which 
reached Milton's ear. Her hair spread out 
like a little brown mane. Milton remem- 
bered her childish hair from the earliest: a 
pale gold in babyhood — but children's hair 
reverses the order of autumn leaves — it was 
turning from yellow to brown. Her sun- 
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burnt face, with the little quiet features and 
animated eyes, rose brilliant above the plain 
hard collar and smudged garden frock of 
this little English Corinne's attire. In the 
elation of improvisation she would sometimes 
skip fast for a moment, then tightening the 
rope round her skirt stand still — oblivious in 
the fervour of her rhapsody. Althea was 
describing herself alone in a mountain soli- 
tude. There she had built herself a cabin 
of leaves, and communed with earth and sky. 
The unseen presence filled every flower, 
every cloud, every shadow even, on the 
mountain side, and made them real, loved 
companions to her heart. Milton disliked 
watching her unseen. But he felt incapable 
of interrupting so sudden, so poetic an out- 
pour just above his head. He delayed a 
minute. Althea described the knight who 
visited her from time to time : he was 
wholly devoted to the welfare of mankind. 
There was no frivolous incident in Althea s 
narrative ; it was a summer morning dream, 
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and breathed only aspiration. No grey days 
came into her story. Her knight's visit 
brought her joy, but his departure left her ' 
serene. She decked her chapel, she pre- 
pared her mountain food . . . but here some 
momentary unpoetical difficulty occurring, 
Althea dropped her eyes for a moment, and 
there on the common earth saw William 
Milton! In a moment she was gone; she 
had hidden herself, stiff and scarlet, some- 
where in the house, too much ashamed to 
move a finger. Ever since childhood she 
had had a habit of telling herself stories in 
the open air with a skipping-rope or a ball 
as an excuse — ^but now at fourteen, and with 
an audience! And William Milton had 
always treated her as if she were a spoilt 
child ; she had somehow got into her head 
that a single child was universally thought 
spoilt and ridiculous ; now she was so, and to 
be ridiculous was to die a thousand deaths. 

William Milton remained in the garden, 
thinking amongst all his amusement that it 
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was hard on a fine little girl like that to be 
watched by such a hole-and-corner visitor as 
himself. He did not see Althea for a day or 
two ; he then met her in the drawing-room. 
The garden frock had been replaced by 
something quite conventional ; the heroine of 
the mountain looked as if she was going to 
sit in a drawing-room all her life. Milton 
had heard, had witnessed her real poetic 
glow. He wondered more at her mood of 
complete sensitive reserve. He went strajght 
up to her and began to converse. He 
spoke quietly, simply, seriously, on books 
and subjects. Althea's governess was in the 
room, a gnarled and faithful Teuton, called 
Miss Baum. This lady had fed on Kant 
.and . Hegel, and had many philosopher 
friends in her own country, but even she was 
impressed by the gravity of the ' earnest ' 
Herr Milton's talk. Althea could not explain 
it to herself, but after this conversation . she 
.felt relieved. A visitor capable of an arch 
,. allusion^ wont to show the smallest personal 
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interest, would have been unbearable after 
the skipping. But Milton, with his 'far off* 
way, made the incident dwindle. 

Althea was now nineteen, but she still 
worked at her books in the schoolroom, 
whence the gnarled Baum was gone, and 
where she had spent so many hours above 
all the social ebb and tide in the house 
below. And at that time the Canon, who 
had began Greek with his daughter, handed 
her over to William Milton for further 
advancement in that language. Then Althea 
found that the yoke of science had been 
unknown to her before, that her fathers 
easy going had led her ahead of her powers ; 
under Milton's grave glance she lamented 
over herself and set herself to work in 
earnest. William Milton wondered at her 
mood. He called it Althea's ' Honeymoon 
with science,' her * Royal road to learning,' 
and said it would not last. And then, when 
he saw it lasting, when she returned from 
Rome in all her nineteen-year-old bloom, 
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to resume the old studies, letting the year s 
gaieties all go by in London without regret, 
he felt that here at Northam she might lead 
the * life poetic,' but she was called to the 
* life social/ And these two moods of life 
warred against each other, Milton thought. 
But she was of many moods. He had dis- 
M:erned in her, ever since her childhood, 
many women in one. And he sometimes 
asked himself, * What man would set all 

I" 

Althea*s moods to his, and gain from the 
many minds in her one heart whole ? ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 

In truth Milton suffered beneath all his re- 
serve, apart from his friends ; but the day on 
which my story opens — b, relenting day of 
early summer — a friend had come from town 
on a visit, George Temple was a barrister ; 
he was a year or two younger than Milton, 
something of a hero of his in school and 
college days, and he had always sought 
Milton with that preference which ambitious 
men give their unassuming friends. Temple's 
visit was partly on business which was to 
bring him often to Northam ; he looked for- 
ward to no less a connection with the town 
than to contest the next election for the 
borough, supported by a Whig peer in the 
neighbourhood, Lord Ashley. He rejoiced 
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to think he would once more be often with 
Milton in college quarters. The two men 
met, exchanged plain greetings, and soon fell 
into talk as if they had met yesterday, of 
subjects of the day, and soon leaving Milton's 
rooms, passing through arch and cloister, 
they paced on the broad platform from which 
rises the Cathedral and old Castle Keep at 
Northam, with many old-fashioned dwelling- 
houses scattered about Here you could 
choose the century of your preference- 
William Rufus', which built the huge church 
upon the cliff, 'half house of God, half 
castle 'gainst the foe'; or the Stuarts', which 
gave the Bishop of Northam the old Keep 
palace, with tapestries and oak carvings in- 
numerable ; or the Georges' time, with its 
old rigmarole of iron railings and brass 
knockers and oak doors to houses, drawn up 
as it were for an old minuet on one side 
of Castle Green. Milton's visitor, however, 
seemed to have no leisure to rub up his 
architectural associations. He took no holi- 

c 2 
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day from his many pre-occupations. He 
questioned Milton about the politics of the 
Cathedral Close. Canon Vyvyan, he said, 
was Lord Ashley's friend. As Temple spoke, 
Milton pointed to a door with a brass plate 
upon it across the Green, and asked him 
if he had a mind to call upon the Canon. 
He himself that afternoon had business 
with him. Temple said he would come.^ 
Milton had known his friend in former days 
as a bit of a Reformer, not given to digni- 
taries of any kind, but he led the way, and 
rang the bell at the door with the brass plate, 
on which was inscribed * Canon Vyvyan.' 
The Canon was out, it was said, the ladies at 
home. Milton glanced at his friend. Temple 
seemed to say it would do as well, and again 
Milton wondered. In former athletic days 
Milton had not known Temple given to 
afternoon calls. But they entered. 

A lady rose from a writing table at the 
end of a large pleasant room, and crossing 
it with a look full of interest, drew the bar- 
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rister to a low sofa by her side, while Milton, 
the accustomed friend of the house, took a 
less confidential-looking chair. Mrs. Vyvyan 
was about forty-five ; she was dressed simply, 
but with a certain foreign and finished sim- 
plicity, which threw out the fresh tints of 
her comely, well-shaped face ; her hair, which 
was as brown and glossy as a younger 
woman's, was dressed in what was called a 
' coronet.' She told the new comer that she 
had heard much of him, that her husband 
also was anxious to make his acquaintance. 
Their friend, Lord Ashley, had often spoken 
of Mr. Temple, * The Canon is glad to 
hear that you think of spending some time 
in the town. You will find some of the 
society here very old-fashioned, but the 
Canon is so liberal ; he thinks, you know, that 
the Cathedral people should take the lead 
in helping all the townspeople.' 

Temple looked as if this was quite trivial, 
and let his eyes wander to the prints in the 
room — Infant Samuel by Sir Joshua, Wilber- 
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force by Richmond, and the Confirmation of 
the Duke of Northam in a presentation 
frame. As he did so, Mrs. Vyvyan glanced 
at her visitor. There was something pleasant 
in the impression of clear keenness conveyed 
by Temple, by his dark eyes, grave regular 
features, and not over well-dressed but neat 
athletic figure. Indeed, George Temple had 
that gift of good looks which will surround a 
man with friends, when accompanied with no 
ordinariness of vanity. 

* The spiritual destitution of Northam is, 
of course, a great source of sorrow to us,' 
continued the lady, as if encouraged by her 
glance. * We know that you are interested in 
the lower orders, and we are so glad of any- 
thing that is done for the lower orders/ 

* Oh, the lower orders are doing pretty 
well,* said Temple abruptly. 

*Well, you will talk about these things 
with the Canon. It is unfortunate that he is 
at a meeting in the town,' said Mrs. Vyvyan, 
dropping her eyes meekly a minute, but 
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restitning suavely, ^ And have you seen the 
Ashleys since they came fro'm abroad? It 
was so plieasant for us to have them in 
Rome, Are you fond of ROme and its 
lovely environs? Mr. Milton and I have 
that point in common. Rome is my passion, 
with sympathetic companions, of course. We 
must share our impressions. The Canon is 
always the life of a party at a hotel abroad,* 

Milton knew of old Mrs. Vyvyan's power 
of lifting the halting visitor over the deep 
ruts of conversation, and was used to leaving 
the labour of it to the graceful hostess. 
However, Temple's uncompromising mood 
at this moment was reminding him of Lord 
Bacon's saying, that * when a man cannot fill 
a part himself, if his friend fail to do it he had 
better quit the scene,' and he was displaying 
quite a new aptitude for afternoon remarks 
when the door opened, and Miss Vyvyan 
entered. 

It was the reserved and contained Althea 
Vyvyan who entered the room, without a 
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trace of the kindling improvisatore. Althea 
had warm grey eyes like her mother's, and 
an Italian-shaped face, wide at the eyes and 
tapering to the chin. The brown hair curled 
and waved back over her forehead, and the 
colour came and went quickly under her 
transparent skin, but the features were all in 
repose, they were gravely, but suavely cut. 
Yet if I described each to you, and told you 
that the whole was lovely, I should hardly 
give you the impression made on William 
Milton's mind. Milton was an observer of 
life, and this story begins with his obser- 
vation ; but he had never told himself that 
Miss Vyvyan was growing into a beautiful 
woman. He had got used to watching 
changes in her year by year, as the spring 
brought her father to fill his 'residence' at 
Northam, but they were not all outward 
changes. And Althea had in some way not 
the manner of beauty : the mind, with its 
inquiry, its quick comparison, its reserved 
judgments was busy within, and looked out 
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from eyes that were often dropped, and yet 
searching, wistful, and a little critical in their 
expression. 

' Althea, this is Mr. Temple,' said Mrs. 
Vyvyan, and Temple came forward with a 
new eagerness and greeted her with the 
mention of a name. * You knew Miss 
Halliday first in Rome, in the Salita Barto- 
lomeo.' 'Yes, and you followed us there.' 
* The Ashleys stayed till March.* The 
Roman chapter, like all others in Althea's 
life which filled the spaces between her stay 
in Northam, were ail blanks to William 
Milton, but Temple was aufait. 

As he spoke he stood up near the recess 
of the large window of the drawing-room. 
The Vyvyans' drawing-room was one of 
those large pleasant rooms where several 
people may live, and each have a corner 
which looks like himself. The Canon had 
quite a Poets' Corner of his own. Here there 
was a small bust of Cicero, surrounded by 
his works, which he always carried back to 
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town; a little bronze candlestick of Greek 
model stood on a reading table at his side, 
and all the books were here. Althea's place 
was the bay window ; her drawing table stood 
there, and a little faded chintz settle by it. 
And from the window you looked down into 
the street where the people passed to-and- 
fro, looking as aimlessly occupied from the 
heights as the figures we watch in a camera 
obscura. Beyond the roofs were the fields 
with the river winding through them. In 
Mrs. Vyvyan's comer was the writing table, 
with many bristling conveniences ; but all the 
room was hers in the conventional artistic 
fashion of the day — ^pale green wall paper, 
and alabaster figures under glass. 

Temple was standing up now in the 
recess of the window engaging Miss Vyvyan. 
Milton remained at her mother's side. ' How 
long does your friend stay with you ? ' Mrs. 
Vyvyan said. ' The Canon intended to take 
you an invitation, after the meeting, to meet 
Mr. Blow to-morrow at dinner. Mr. Blow of 
Oriel you know, the new Cathedral Archi- 
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tect. What i you have not met Mr. Blow 
yet? He has just sent in the very things 
to interest you, Mr. Milton. The sketches 
for the south transept/ and Mrs. Vyvyan 
began struggling with a portfolio, while 
Milton rushed to her assistance, upsetting 
a table and stumbling over a footstool. 
Anchored at last on the low sofa by Mrs. 
Vyvyan's side, Milton found himself ap- 
pealed to as an authority, as she pointed 
here and there upon the sketches. But it 
so happened that that conversation in the 
window occasionally reached him. There 
was a low seat round the window, and 
here Temple bent over his girlish listener. 
His well-built figure stood up in silhouette 
against the light which fell on the gold 
threads of the coils of Althea s hair. When 
Temple talked to a woman he neither 
looked at her nor smiled, and the sentences 
though genuine- did not seem to have 
reference to the person with whom he spoke. 
Althea listened with something of womanly 
deliberation, but her cheek betrayed girlish 
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eagerness — nonchalance, indifference, Milton 
thought were but on the surface — in a word, 
he was absent over the sketches for the 
south transept 

When the time came for departure, and 
Temple shook hands now with more ' em- 
pressement ' with Mrs. Vyvyan, she said, 
with a certain becoming formality, * To- 
morrow, Mr. Temple, I hope that the Canon 
will have a talk with you about all he is 
doing for the town. Mr. Milton will bring 
you to dinner at half-past seven.' And now 
the rich afternoon light fell into the room, 
lighting up the harmonious figures of the 
mother and daughter ; the Cathedral chimes 
sounded on the ear; the room was full of 
country fragrance and pleasantness to a 
man who had travelled down from town 
by an express. Temple seemed suddenly 
to have thrown off business cares, and 
begun his three days* holiday. He ex- 
pressed satisfaction with Mrs. Vyvyan's 
arrangement with a sort of intensity, and as 
if reluctantly departed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PRESENTIMENT IN A FOREST. 

It was the day, the hour, for a walk, and 
Milton led the way down the slopes to the 
town, and crossing its streets — looking all the 
busier for the quiet left above — the two friends 
followed a road which led them to the skirts 
of 'Edge,* a private forest-like park in the 
neighbourhood thrown open to the inhabi- 
tants of Noriham. It was the time of year 
to enjoy turfy risings and green glades com- 
manding a town with twin towers by many a 
leafy vista* The friends had soon fallen 
into talk on their former topics as they 
walked away from the house on Castle Green 
— topics stirring to all men at the day, and 
about which Temple eagerly appealed to 
Milton. But presently young associations 
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seemed to come back to them there in the 
forest-park. The low sun was lighting up 
all the brake, the newly-green oaks seemed 
to rejoice like giants over the young bridal 
thorns, every English wood-note stirred their 
hearts ; at their feet the young bracken put 
out its stiff, potent, baby finger prongs. 

* How good this is ! ' exclaimed Temple, 
throwing himself down upon a grassy knoll, 
* better even than our old Cambridge walks 
and talks.' 

* More picturesque, certainly,' said Milton, 
also stretching himself, ' but I have a parti- 
ality in the recollection,' he added, * for those 
old resorts of contemplation.' He spoke 
with a certain light deliberation, contrasting 
with his friend's ever present eagerness. 

* Contemplation, indeed ! ' Temple replied 
joyously, * it is just that I feel we have come 
to the world of action, of realities, since those 
days, that I rejoice ! And you, too, you have 
taken a profession, you have left shadows for 
realities.' 
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* You honour my profession too much/ 
said Milton, with an amused smile playing 
about his grave features ; * I shall teach a 
few pupils to watch the reflections, and hand 
them on to the realities on their own account. 
But/ he continued, *if we are making a 
division of everything, where shall we put all 
this ? ' With a careless gesture he pointed 
around, where indeed every blade of grass, 
every leaf seemed to rejoice in a life of its 
own, to have a history to tell, and it appeared 
hardly a figure of speech to say that Nature 
smiled upon the two men. Temple, how- 
ever, only replied, * Too much humbug has 
been talked about Nature ! It is priceless for 
a holiday, for restoring our powers, but it3 
very restfulness lies in its coldness ; all the 
life it has does but reflect our minds, and, 
therefore, is unreal to me, while a sad bad 
world goes on its way requiring our utmost 
energy and activity/ 

Milton did not look like arguing for 
mother Nature. The smile still played about 
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his grave countenance, and he began half 
shyly, half against the grain, yet as if moved 
by the beauty of the afternoon and the idle- 
ness of the hour: 'There is a French poet 
who talks about the " dieux des villes " and 
the *' dieux des campagnes :" which, he says, 
ought we to serve ? Circumstances, fate, 
decide chiefly for us ; but I agree with him 
strongly that we are meant for one or the 
other, we are only ill at ease if we strive to 
serve both.' It would have seemed that he 
could be led to say more — to speak against 
his wont of himself — but Temple was not a 
fine observer. He had resumed his pre- 
occupations, he swung his stick among the 
young fern heads, and said : — 

'The saying is God made the country, 
man made the town, the devil made the little 
town. Nt)w, if we struggle with dummheit 
all our days in big town or little town, pray 
define which gods we may be serving.' 

It was just at this moment that a young 
figure on horseback came in view upon the 
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road at some distance below the knoll 
where our friends lay. It was Miss Vyvyan, 
followed, by her groom. She bowed from 
the distance, and then disappeared down 
the green alley which led back to the town, 
across which could be seen the far-off towers 
of Northam, * which rose between the forest 
and the field ' across the soft woods, its dim 
old castle and roofs looking like that 'an- 
cient city built to music' That way Miss 
Vyvyan disappeared in her myrtle green 
habit 

' Perhaps,' said Milton, half playfully still, 
as if moved still to speak by the idleness of 
the hour, *if Miss Vyvyan had stopped a 
moment to discuss the question with us, she 
would quickly have given us a living glimpse 
of her town gods' 

His friend did not answer for a* moment. 
He was looking down the green alley by 
which the young girl had disappeared. He 
seemtsd to muse, then resumed abruptly, ' I 
should like to know, Milton, what your 

VOL. I. D 
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French poet meant by his dieux des villes ? 
You take it to mean society — Vanity Fair ?* 

Temple looked quite serious now. Milton 
glanced at him, surprised by the earnestness 
his passing speech had evoked. 

*Well, Vanity Fair, if you will. We 
know it can be found in Arcadian scenes. 
And as you have mentioned Vanity Fair, 
Temple, and I come to think of it, Mrs. 
Vyvyan has a turn for the ecclesiastical 
booth of Vanity Fair.' 

' The mother,' said Temple, not smiling, 
and with a new attention ; ' but Miss Vyvyan 
is different, and yet you evidently associate 
her with mere society ? ' 

* Can you talk of mere society?' said 
Milton, with his air of nonchalant wisdom. 

* Describe, define,' said Temple impa- 
tiently, * a girl's relation to it' 

Milton, *let in' for an explanation, saicl, 
' Isn't it a real thing lying outside eacTi ohe 
of us, a great public school for men and. 
women ? only we men often shirk its dis* 
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cipline, we withdraw from it easily. I don't 
mean into a cloister, but into all those various 
regions where sielf-comparison, the opinion 
of others, cannot trouble us ; but women— ^ 
I speak of a highly-cultivated class — don't 
assume these rights. They are at school to 
society all their lives, however gifted with 
poetry and imagination.' 

* And do yoii admire this ? * said Temple, 
with a sort of intensity. 

* Oh, what have I to do with such subjects,' 
said Milton ; * I sometimes get a glimpse into 
them from Mrs. Vyvyafi and her daughter.' 

But Temple burst forth, *How are we 
ever to read women ! You see a man s mind 
in his work, his profession ; we see his worth 
by his way of going about it ; but women 
are only to be guessed at, approached 
through a forest of parasols, swamped by 
mamma or the chaperone. We want to get 
below the surface. But if we do, what do 
we find for the most part ? Sentiment and 
the mere wish to please.' 

D 2 
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' Rosalind and Celia,* said Milton, * might 
thus be described/ 

' They are people in a play ! to interest us 
for an hour, and we want women for a life- 
time. On them we would lean amidst the 
passions and responsibilities of public life ; 
hut thev do not show us their true selves. 
Sometimes, indeed,' he said, with a certain 
self consciousness and speaking in a lower 
tone, 'we hear of things, actions which 
give us a glimpse into noble natures.' * He 
paused. 

* And you have heard things, actions of 
Miss Vyvyan*?' said Milton quietly. 

Temple looked up as if suddenly recalled 
to self-consciousness, but after a moment he 
threw off his hesitation and said quickly, 
' Oh, I was speaking quite generally. But I 
heard indeed of Miss Vyvyan from a 
common friend, and of a special trait — it 
was an act of courage which seemed to 
describe a robust country nature — and it 
seemed in contradiction to your words just 
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now. But it may not "strike others at all 
so.' 

* What was the trait of courage ? ' said 
Milton. 

' You know that Miss Vyvyan has a great 
friend, Miss Halliday, who is always with 
Lady Ashley. She told me. It happened 
while she was with Miss Vyvyan at Lord 
Ashley's place in Scotland: — oil the coast. 
The two girls were bathing. Miss Vyvyan 
had swum far out of her depth, when she 
called for help, tired with swimming ; Miss 
Halliday went to her. A boatman also 
made for the place, but from a long distance. 
It was some time before he reached her. 
This is what struck me, Milton. Miss 
Halliday described clasping the hand of her 
friend in hers, and then feeling it drawn from 
her grasp. She strove to regain it, but Miss 
Vyvyan said, ** You are not strong enough," 
and waved the little hand back just before 
she disappeared beneath the water.' 

' Good H eavens ! ' said M ikon, and a 
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moment after added, *an only child, what 
folly/ 

* Ah, it strikes you in that light But to 
me it seems a fine instinct of unselfishness. 
She thought her friend's strength insufficient 
to hold her. The boatman saved her, and 
she may have felt that other help was 
coming, but for the moment she renounced 
life for a friend. Others may see it diffe- 
rently, but it seems, I confess, to me the act 
of a cool superior mind, of a fine creature^ a 
true woman.' 

*A trice woman; that has a pleasant 
sound,* said Milton. His eye kindled, but 
his voice was dry. His friend had all the 
monopoly of the enthusiasm. And then, as 
he lay on the grass, Milton, by an odd 
impulse, for the first time that day began 
considering the friend at his side. There 
was certainly something to strike the fancy 
in Temple, a predisposing contrast between 
the plainness, almost neglect of his dress, 
and his clear regular features ; nor was there 
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much regard for the opinion of others written 
in his face, though there was love of power 
in the keen brows, well-formed, habitually 
unclosed lips. Milton was taller than his 
companion ; he had a more distrait air ; his 
walk, his very clothes, his manner of lying 
now upon the grassy knoll — ^all were more in 
harmony with the natural things about them 
than Temple, and yet you could not have 
described Milton for a moment as countri- 
fied ; the sedate man might have walked all 
his life in Pall Mall. Thus we can imagine 
the melancholy Jaques would never have 
looked out of place by the forest stream or 
on the pavement of St. James's Street. 

As the friends emerged from the forest 
glades their talk went back naturally to its 
former tone. The barrister that even in or 
was to deliver a lecture to a working men's 
club, and had an appointment in the town. 

But Milton had still his business with the 
Canon, and leaving his friend at the door 

of a handsome house by the town bridge, 
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belonging to the banker, the present Liberal 
representative of Northam in Parliament, 
with whom the barrister stood on friendly 
relations — Milton went on his way alone, 
and began to ascend the winding paths up 
the wooded slopes to^ the great buildings 
crowning the hill. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SENTIMENT IN A DRAWING-ROOM. 

i 

A LIVELY, forcible voice greeted Milton on 
his return to Castle Green, 'And so I 
have missed the Politician ; well, I am almost 
relieved to see you alone. I confess I dread 
your Reformer, Milton/ 

The Canon had a tall stout figure; he 
was about sixty, but he retained a fresh, 
almost florid complexion, and his light hair 
showed no silver and curled naturally below 
his ears, and swept the edge of his wide 
loose collar, tied in front with a clerical but 
careless look. Mrs. Vyvyan could flavour 
her husband s opinions in his absence to her 
own taste, but in his presence there was no 
dressing them up sentimentally or otherwise. 
She drew near now, looking very pleasant 
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in her bonnet, just back from Cathedral ser- 
vice. Althea was sitting in the window ; she 
had changed her habit, and was drawing in 
a little sketch-book resting on her knee. 

* But Lord Ashley is going to support 
Mr. Temple at the coming election,' said 
Mrs. V)rvyan, 'and Lady Ashley likes him 
wonderfully ; and all your views are -the same 
Thomas.' 

' My views are known to Posthumus,* the 
Canon said, shaking his head with mock 
sorrowfulness at Milton. He always gave 
him that name when he referred to his 
frieindship with his father. * You and Mr. 
Temple are devotees of the coming Reform 
Bill, I suppose ? Well, your father and I 
were devotees of the Reform Bill of '30 — 
a wide difference. There is something con- 
ceited about your modern Jacobin.' 

* But the Ashleys seem to find Mr. 
Temple thoroughly satisfactory,' said Mrs. 
V)rvyan5 whose thoughts were always running 
on the former personages, 'and you have 
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known Mr. Temple a long time, and have 
a high opinion of him ? ' she continued to 
Milton,, who replied he had always known 
Temple, but they had not met for two years. 
* He belongs to the great brewing people in 
Frampton, I have heard,' Mrs. Vyvyan con- 
tinued, * and we hear further that he gave 
up all his prospects there because of his 
principles.- 

* He took to the bar,' Milton replied, 
^and exchanged his family Tory views for 
Liberal politics.' 

' But it was all very good and high- 
minded,' insistjed the lady, * and he is not 
well off in consequence.'^^ Mrs. Vyvyan 
was standing up with her gloves in her 
hand, between her husband's chair and 
her daughter's seat in the bay. Milton 
for a moment glanced at the latter ; she did 
not raise her eyes, but as Milton framed 
his reply he thought of the youngest listener. 

He said very gently and deliberately, 
while a smile lit up his grave face : — 
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* Temple is full of goodness and thought. 
He is clever — clever and conscientious too — 
no compromise would suit Temple.' He 
paused for a moment in this dloge ; then he 
added, * But he will make a career for himself 
yet.' And after he had so spoken William 
Milton felt he had satisfied Althea oyer her 
drawing, and her mother standing up at her 
side. Mrs. Vyvyan, however, pursued : — 

' There seems exaggeration in all diis ; 
leaving his people seems a pity. There is 
something brusque, too, about him. Yet 
Lady Ashley has the highest opinion of Mr. 
Temple. What a great fancy there is for 
decided opinions in these days ! ' Mrs. 
Vyvyan at last concluded meditatively. 

'Well, we need not identify Milton at 
once with the Radical and his beautiful 
opinions.' the Canon resumed in a genial 
way. And then Milton found an oppor- 
tunity to deliver his business, and added that 
he hoped the Canon would attend the meet- 
ing in the Workmen's Institute that evening, 
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at which his friend was to speak. Milton 
said he should have asked sooner, but the 
Canon was all benevolence : — 

^ My dear fellow, I should come this 
minute to anything you asked me with all 
my heart, but we are engaged. We dine 
with the Dean, don't we, Mary ? otherwise 
Althea and I would have gone down the 
hill together to hear Mr. Temple.' 

Althea looked up for the first time. 

* I think of going,' she said smiling. 
The Canon turned his whole person 

round to look at his daughter, 

Mrs. Vyvyan put up her eyebrows. ' My 
dear Althea, you can't go to the lecture alone.' 

* You can't desert the Deanery,' said her 
father. 

* I am only asked to tea,' said Althea. 

' Then it is because you won't be asked 
to dinner. You told that boy of Herbert's 
you hated dinners. Heigh hoi my daughter 
(Jeserts pere et mere, pastors and elders, for 
him of the new broom ! ' 
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Althea seemed to take these apostrophes 
very quietly. * Caroline wants to call for me/ 
she said. 

* And Lady Ashley, she will not be with 
her ? ' Mrs. Vyvyan asked. 

*The note says Lady Ashley will send 
Caroline/ replied Althea, producing a 
crumpled note. 

' But at least Lady Ashley will send the 
brougham, dear ? ' the mother pursued 
anxiously. 

* And pray w/io is Caroline ?* 4)ut in Mr. 
Vyvyan, who had not left off looking at his 
daughter, and now assumed a bewildered air. 

* You know, papa. Miss Halliday in Rome 
— Lady Ashley's friend.' 

* Oh, I know nothing. I am relegated 
to my study, I am deserted by my daughter, 
I go into the cold world alone, while my 
wife and daughter close in the social circle 
with " Caroline." ' 

* She is Lady Ashley's friend, and sort 
of companion you know, Thomas,' Mrs. 
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Vyvyan said explaining. * As Lord Ashley 
has given Mr. Temple his interest, I suppose 
someone had to come from Stairs to-night 
And if Miss HaUiday brings the brougham 
for you, Ally dear » . . You're sure of that ? ' 
* My dear Mary,' interrupted the Canon 
with solemnity, * Caroline calls, that is 
^noughr If she called on a broomstick to 
attend a Witches' Sabbath, your daughter, 
you know, would follow; I recollect per- 
fectly. In Rome it used to be ** Miss HaUiday 

will call before St Peter's ;" " Miss HaUiday 

■ «. 

will call before the Ludovisi." From hence- 
iforth it is " Caroline calls in the brougham/' 
Carolina odor at a' 

.^Ithea replied nothing to all this, but 
"Mrs. Vyvyan (who was very matter of fact) 
said,>' I thought you liked her, Thomas ; 
ydu "aei^med always to find her a pleasant 
kddlflbn to the /Ashley party.' 
^ ;*<HQfh,ia very pleasing person, tall, musical, 
iTfd^^ry\ ladylike. Lady Ashley chooses 
•S» :^nfidintes well. I have them before me 
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like a picture group. A confidante should 
always group well.' 

* Caroline Halliday is the daughter of an 
artist, who was admired and befriended by 
Lord Ashley and their, set/ Mrs. Vyvyan 
said, explaining to Milton. * Walter Halliday 
died leaving two daughters, one far older 
than Caroline ; she married a major in the 
Indian Army. Caroline was almost adopted 
by Lord Ashley ; she is gifted with a beau- 
tiful voice, and a charming taste for music, 
and has become the constant companion 
of Lady Ashlej^ and her attached friend.* 
Then, turning to her husband, Mrs. Vyvyan 
added : 'Miss Halliday cannot be said to 
pose, Thomas, or Lady Ashley never would 
like her ; she is the most natural person.' 

' Oh, I never said that the belle Halliday 
poses! — she groups ^ and having succeeded 
in making his daughter laugh, the Canon 
smiled more and more in a self-satisfied 
manner. * But to return to England's young 
hero,' he said, turning to Milton apolo- 
getically. 'You see, Mrs. Vyvyan and I are 
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engaged to spend the evening in a manner 
suitable to our age and habits. We cannot 
attend his lecture, but our daughter and a 
lady connected with the aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood will adorn his congregation 
this evening." 

Soon after Milton took his leave, Althea 
still busy in the window with that quiet, 
reserved look of hers. He walked away 
leisurely across the green sward, turning his 
back upon the Keep and the old houses 
gathered therie. His rooms lay in the laby- 
rinthine block of buildings over the old 
cloisters, between the Cathedral and the 
houses appointed >to the use of the Uni- 
versity. Milton crossed the space between 
them slowly, in a contemplative sort of way. 
He was used to seeing the Canon's banter 
quietly taken by his daughter, and Althea 
was accustomed to see William Milton 
coming and going in the house, accustomed 
to hear things discussed before hini by her 
father and mother.. And it often seemed as 

VOL, I. E 
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if, while the elders talked, these two people 
met on the ground of their own special, sen- 
sitive reserve; but to-night, in ^ every thing- 
so familiar- Miltort saw .something . new. ^ A 
presentiment which partook of sentiment had 
taken hold of him. His heart w^ knowing 
an odd harshness and tenderness at once. 
That afternoon it would have been, possible 
for him to open his heart to his old friend, but 
what was this which told him that the hour for 
friendship was past ? The. hour was full of 
magnetism. Friendship, had withdrawn into 
its shell. Its needs lay the heavier on the heart. 
Milton's head was lifted,, though his 
reflections were sad, as he crossed the 
Cathedral Green, his- eyes were lit, a ^mile 
played about his lips. The soft air invited 
to pace along slowly* The »ear wais filled 
\tkh the nimble and caressing sound of innu- 
merable swifts and swallows building their 
"' loved mahsionry in -• every l>vrttress, . jutty , 
ftie^e, . and coign ofl'^^OitsgQ '? fi( ^ the .. wide 
Gathedral platform. Milton ' passed over. 
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the grass and disappeared into the cloister, 
and following the arcaded wall, turned into a 
small oak door and ascended a spiral stair to 
the floor where Temple awaited him in a 
pleasant room with four complete book-walls. 
Out of it opened a bedroom almost equally 
filled with books, and these formed Milton's 
apartments. They were only separated from 
the Cathedral by two or three lime trees 
dappliilg its old grey stones. A college ser- 
vant was laying the cloth on a massive oak 
table, half of which was still entirely covered 
with books, while only half was kept for 
the spare plate and glass of the don's dinner 
table. The friends dined to the sound of 
the rooks' and jackdaws wheeling about the 
towers and trees outside, and the lazy old 
clock chimes, and the shuffling steps of the 
college servant coming and going about the 
room, more like a decayed gentleman than a 
servant, with cool drinks and college entries. 
The meal over, Temple put his arm into his 
friend^s io wajk down into the town. - 
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CHAPTER V. 



GIRLISH EXPERIENCE. 



As the friends threaded their way through 
the streets filled with working people set free 
by this time of day, the small shops at their 
busiest hour, the linen-drapers displaying 
their cheap ticketed finer)", the grocers their 
lowest priced mediocrities, the public-houses, 
already lighted, getting thronged, and every- 
thing striking as great a contrast as possible to 
the quiet precincts left behind, a brougham 
and pair dashed past, and a face, unknown to 
Milton, leaned to the window pane. Temple 
took off his hat. * Miss Halliday,* he said, and 
not a word more, and it was perhaps charac- 
teristic that Miss Vyvyan's name was not 
mentioned again after the conversation in 
the forest.. The carriage stopped before a 
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classical stucco-fronted temple, wedged in 
between two houses in the street This was 
the outer look of the hall where Temple was 
to speak to-night As the friends passed in 
to the gas-Hghted room, Miss Halliday and 
Miss Vyvyan were being taken to their 
places by a clergyman and a lady, the former 
of whom afterwards led Temple to a raised 
platform. Mr. and Miss Mark were nephew 
and niece of the rich banker, strong in the 
Liberal interest in Northam. Old Mr. Mark 
was the present member for the borough 
Mark had his living in the town, and took an 
active interest in the society of working men 
whom Temple was to address to-night. 
Miss Mark seemed well at home in the gas- 
lighted hall, fast filling with rough cast but 
manly and intelligent faces of men. Mark was 
of the muscular order of rector, all on springs 
of benevolence. Miss Mark had an air of 
concentration; she had neat features, and 
wore a carelessly thrown on bemouse, a 
small hat, and her gloves in her hand. 
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There was a restless look in her eyes and 
mouth. *A woman with a purpose/ said 
Milton to himself, as he took his place while 
Temple was introduced, * and bent on the 
improvement of everybody.' Like many a 
recluse, Milton woke to a fit of observation to 
be full of aversionis, but his mental soliloquy 
went on more pleasantly as his eyes rested 
on the two girls; who sat under Miss Mark's 
wing. They were just beneath the platform 
where Temple was rising to speak. Miss 
Halliday was five years older than Althea 
Vyvydn ; but sitting there together both figures 
expressed a youthful, modest grace, their 
features nobility and intelligence, and- they 
looked around on all that was so novel to 
them both with quiet sympathy rather than 
curiosity.. * Althea and her friend* (Milton's 
soliloquy, like, his thoughts, from old habit, 
resting on Althea), * Althea who would not 
dine at the Deanery, and who would come to 
the lecture. For whose sake. did she come 
to the dingy* hall this ; fine^summer evening ? 
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For her friend i . Or 4br the lecture. . But I 
am Forgettrng ; she came for the lecture. . . .' 

For Temple's beautiful serious voice was 
beginning. True, the hall was dingy. True, 
his address, was a dry lecture. There was to 
be no animating debate ;. no zest of contest 
to-night. The subject was 'America.' In 
our ears what a twice told tale ! : But at that 
day a common human feeling . stirred all 
hearts with the opening word. It was the 
first year of the war between the North and 
South in America. * The struggle dividing 
house against house in a wide continent 
speaking the English tongue. The first year 
of a struggle at home, the threatening of 
disti^ess in Lancashire ! ' 

And Temples voice was subdu.ed, re- 
strained as he said it, low and melodious 
too^ as he opened hia narrative with the 
:Story of the 'Pilgrim Fathers,Vand his eyes 
glanced not a moment at the. desk — they were 
fixed on the many hundred faces of his 
listeners^ . as with true rhetorical skill he 
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carried them over the history of a hundred 
years, to feel a strong sense of kinship with 
the cause of freedom across the seas. And 
then when he came to speak of that cause 
of freedom at home — of distress too— and 
calamity — and then of a day of new hope, 
of reform, swift approaching, blest in anti- 
cipation, the silence was deeper, the bursts 
of applause hushed quickly, as if the stream 
of eloquence mingled with that other often- 
named stream, the ' stream of opinion,' strong 
and abiding, flowing ffom heart to heart of 
the men who turned their rough attentive 
faces on the speaker. 

* In the cause of the brotherhood of men, 
torrents of blood were to be shed in the New 
World. In the Old World the struggle of 
opinion was to be ennobled by the same deep 
and wide cause. . . .' Temple sat down. 

The t\ko girls had been following the 
speaker intently. Milton could not but see 
the effect of Temple s words upon them, and 
he did not wonder. William Milton knew 
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no grudging mood. He, too, had been under 
the spell of his friend's gifts. And now he 
saw Miss Halliday turn with frank admira- 

« 

tion to Miss Mark at her side. But the 
young Althea sat with eyes full of thought, 
not glancing at the speaker, yet seeing 
nothing before her. 

After a short burst of applause, one of 
the audience was on his legs to thank Mr. 
Temple for his * ooration.' Mark started up 
next There was some expectation, but 
Temple said nothing more. The audience 
were beginning to disperse, and the two girls 
were about to follow with the Marks down 
the hall. But they were stopped at the foot 
of the platform. Temple came down and 
shook hands with Miss Halliday. Althea 
too held out her hand to say good evening, 
and Temple thanked the friends for having 
come. Miss Halliday found some simple 
words of praise to say in return, but Althea 
only answered with her beautiful smile. 
These were Milton's observations, but he 
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had never called Miss Vyvyans smile that 
before. 

At the door of the hall they were all 
stopped by Miss Mark. This lady looked 
restlessly about, as if every moment was of 
importance. She bent over to speak to her 
brother. . * Waiting at the Rectory/ Milton 
heard. Then, turning to the ladies, * Two or 
three members of the society are coming to 
be introduced to Mr. Temple immediately,' 
she explained. Caroline and Althea had 
quickly said, * Good night ; ' then the little 
group all came out together into the street, 
where the brougham stood at the door. All 
down the long straggling street night had 
produced a scene not very different from a 
crowded London thoroughfare in a poor dis- 
trict at the same hour. Little crowds col- 
lected round hand-barrows, where ticketed 
meat or: oranges were sold under flaring jets 
of gas ; men stood about with pipes in their 
mouths and dogs between their legs, and 
girls stood bareheaded before the public- 
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houses. Temple's strong form stood in fore-^ 
ground to all this stir and squalor, as he put 
Althea and her friend into their carriage. 
* We shall meet at Stairs at Whitsuntide/ 
he said to' Miss- Halliday. But Milton had 
been seized upon by Miss Mark, Temple 
following the Rector's resolute stride, as 
soon as the carriage had rolled away. 

Mark was a Radical parson, of which the 
crop is thinning at this day ; and you would 
be inclined to regret it if you could have 
looked in upon the little study that night in 
the red brick house standing in its tiny bit of 
town garden. There Mark s parishioners of 
all classes met on common ground. The 
Rights of man were soon represented by the 
evening pipe, of which Mark set the example. 
And the Rights of woman, Milton remarked, 
by Miss Mark's presence amongst them, 
sitting on through the discussion, unimpeded 
by clouds of tobacco. 

But: Althea had driven away to Castle 
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Green with her friend. Caroline Halliday 
was to await the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vyvyan. The two girls were alone. As 
they rolled through the streets, they were a 
little silent ; it was as if the sight of a poor 
crowd, mingling with the high strain they 
had just heard, lifted them for the moment 
out of common life. . But soon they were ' 
landed in the broad precincts where all was 
solidity, coolness, repose, and fragrance in 
the night air. Althea's face had a smiling 
welcome on it as she brought her friend into 
the panelled hall and up the shiny balus* 
traded oak staircase, to the room which had 
always been hers at the top of the house. 
It was still called the schoolroom. It had 
been left just as it was in the days when the 
faithful German governess presided there. 
There were one or two projecting and cum* 
brous pieces of furniture, such as girls collect 
in their rooms when rejected by the rest of 
the house ; in the centre stood a table, and 
upon it a large rosewood desk. A tea tray 
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was waiting there, and presently the urn 
was brought up. There was a low seat in 
the window bayed by the thickness of the 
walls. It looked over the roofs of the town, 
with a view corresponding to that of the 
drawing-room bay^ And it was here that 
Miss Halliday sat down, while Althea began 
to make the tea. 

Caroline had wide brows on which the 
dark hair lay broadly back from the parting. 
Her eyes were dark and soft. She was taller 
than Althea, and her features a little pro- 
longed, but expressively moulded. On all 
were impressed a slight natural melancholy, 
which made the' younger Althea s face 
smile serenely in contrast. But nature had 
corrected itself admirably in Caroline. She 
had a frank manner, a play, a grace, a 
naturalness in her movements, her face, as 

as she spoke, which inspired confidence. 

*And tell me, Caroline,' said Althea, as 
she began to make the tea, 'what you are 
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doing at " Stairs," and all about your season 
in town/ 

* You ought to have been there. It was 
all made for you. And with you I should 
have enjoyed it.' 

* But you were alone. You were not 
happy, Caroline ? * 

* Indeed, Lady Ashley was kind and 
charming,' Caroline said. ' But I think, 
Althea, going out in London is only for the 
very, very young, or the very, very old.' 

* What, 6las^e Caroline, already ? ' 

' I mean people go out in search of 
impressions, or else because they have 
become machines. Well, I can't do the 
machine, and I have quite enough impres- 
sion.' 

* But you who sing and give pleasure, 
Caroline ? ' 

* I do not feel any pleasure in those 
great select houses. They remind me of 
aquariums, where the people float about in 
ocean calm and wealth, as if the great object 
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of life was never to nib against your neigh- 
bour/ 

'But you heard music ?' 

' Music in the season 1 it made nie feel 
ashamed. I hate the sound of tli'e tinkle at 
a partj'. One night we heard Feuerstein at 
Lady Mount s. That was the real old 
6iusi€al thing. Tlie people said he was like 
Be^hoveni and walked round and round 
him as if he bad fallen from another planet. 
Then suddenly everyone went down to 
siipf^er after the lady of the house, and left 
hirti- standing alone. 1 had a few words with 
him andi eame away quite^ ' musical j but it 
sboji went out of sight.' 
' .-^^Biit there are those dear old scientific 
Adamsons, whom we used to like so in 
Ronie^- You were there^ Cafollne.' 
L 'From whom did you hear;? ' 

- Mf. 'Temple said that he met you there.' 

*0h, yes/ Caroling said. i impetuously. 
*'>Jhere you get sometimes what :is so fare 
in t^ftHon-^real liTe'l Real talk, therefore,. 
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of heart and min4 ; all other seems false in 
compaiison/ 

She checked herself a moment, and then 
said with unrestrained sadness, * Why should 
people be false — I mean speaking, living, the 
thing they do not mean ? It isn't their own 
fault Oh, Althea ! it seems as if there 
were two streams in the lives of most people ; 
the stream all on the surface of circumstances, 
which is so strong in London, and the in- 
ward stream, which we are all trying to 
conceal. And yet,' she added, with a sort of 
passion, ' it is to the hidden stream we owe 
our life! But the few — the best people — 
know but one stream. Feeling and thought 
and speech and deed are all one in their 
lives.' 

Althea left the table and came and sat 
down by her friend in the window. She did 
riot try to answer, but continued gently : — 

• And in the country, Caroline ? ' 

•Oh, at first I was so glad when Lady 
Ashley came down and found the lilacs so 
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sweet and the weather so fine, she deter- 
mined to stay/ 

* But now/ said Althea, ' you are not 
sorry to have come ? ' 

* Oh, the weather is beautiful, the birds 
are so sweet, the buttercups are so sweet, 
the cows chew the cud so sweetly,' she said, 
half laughing with a strange unquiet of 
heart ; * then there are the long talks on the 
terrace, which seem to chew the cud of 
things like the cows : we go over all the 
pleasant times. Don't you see, Althea, that 
there is something in the very loveliness of 
the country that seems to divide us worse 
than ever from ' she paused for a word 

* From what, Caroline ? ' 

* The " brotherhood of men," ' she said, in 
a low voice. 

And as she timidly and half apologetically 
quoted these words, which still rang in 
Althea's ears in Temple s clear tones, Caro- 
line's eyes involuntarily fell on the dim roofs 
of the town below the window, where many 
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little lights could be seen spreading out into 
the dark fields encircling the town. 

Both girls were silent a moment. And 
then Caroline turned to Althea, and said, 
quite placidly and brightly after such an 
agitated prelude, * I have something to tell 
you. I am soon to give up country house 
and season life. Cissy is coming home from 
India. You know I have not seen her for 
seven years, not since she married the Major.' 

' And you will be glad to see her. Shall 
you be glad to see the Major ? ' 

* He wont stay long, and I hope Cissy 
will stay with me. But you know they have 
a large family. The Major had three boys 
when Cissy married him, and she has three 
little ones. They have all lived at Dar- 
jeeling, and the boys went to hill schools, 
but now they want English schooling. It is 
possible they will all stay with me.' 

Althea was silent a moment. This plan, 
which Caroline spoke of brightly, might have 
seemed a little &zs^e at first to the younger 
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girl. But she had heard of it that afternoon 
from Mr. Temple. He had praised Miss 
Halliday for it in the drawing-room window 
during the afternoon call. And something 
in his manner of speaking had made Althea 
think she would like to be praised that way. 
But a girlish instinct kept her from saying 
more than — 

* But the Major won t want you to re- 
tire to Cheltenham, Bath, or St Leonards, 
Caroline ? ' 

'We must live near a good school/ 
continued Caroline. * It is possible the 
Grammar School here might do. I have 
taken measures already, Althea ! A dear 
old family house, all steps up and down, 
next the parish church. What do you say 
to that ? ' 

Althea was sitting upright in the window 
seat, leaning against its frame and looking 
straight into the room, only sometimes casting 
a look at her friend. What was this fire 
burning in Caroline's soul ? How had it 
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been kindled ? Should she ever know it in 
her own ? Once lit, did it put out all other 
lights and fires ? Did it burn with a steady 
flame ? This was what Althea wanted to 
ask Caroline. She felt as if all else she could 
say would be on the surface. It struck a 
sort of awe in her to feel that she held the 
clue to all her friend's restless longings. But 
she only said : — 

' You would be near us. We should se6 
you every day.' 

And then Caroline replied in the same 
simple tone in which from the first she had 
spoken of her plans, as if they brought a 
certain peace and solid rest to her. * Well> 
Cissy and the Major must decide. It is 
pleasant to have anything belonging to 
one to decide ; ' and the two girls sat on 
talking till the sound of the hall door and 
of the Canon's voice announced Mr. and 
Mrs. Vyvyan s return from th^ Deanery, and 
took them down-stairs. 

The Canon was full of lively conjectures 
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on their manner of spending the evening in 
the Workman's Hall. Mrs. Vyvyan had 
takqn Caroline to her own corner with 
inquiries for Lady Ashley. And then 
Althea freely described the hall and the 
lecture, while the Canon made many interpo- 
lations about the * Jacobin/ Temple was like 
the eagle in the dove s nest, who swooped 
on the town from the mild abodes of Con- 
servatism. He must beware of the serpent 
Whig tooth, more to be feared than the 
dovelike Toryism of the Dean and Chapter. 
With many more references to Temple's 
future, contest, which Althea was satisfied 
that Caroline did not hear on the sofa a*t her 
mother s side, where Mrs. Vyvyan was sym- 
pathetically drawing from her the plans for 
her sister's return. She threw herself into 
the question of the house between the 
grammar school and the parish church. In 
any case, Mrs. Vyvyan hoped Caroline would 
have some one with her to act as chaperon 
if her sister were away. 
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*0h, yes/ Caroline replied, a little lan- 
guidly perhaps, * there was Mademoiselle 
Renaud, the old French schoolmistress, in 
want of a home. She would always come.' 

'What! the old lady with the Marie 
Am61ie curls, who sang French songs ; Lady 
Ashley's protdgie ? ' exclaimed Mrs. Vyvyan. 
'And you settled near us in the Cathe- 
dral ? the prospect is delightful, dear.' 
And then, when the carriage came to the 
door, Mrs. Vyvyan kissed Caroline, call- 
ing her by the name Lady Ashley always 
gave her. * Dear Care, you are acting very 
devotedly, and good will come of it all.' 

Althea saw her friend drive away in the 
carriage with her father, who had conducted 
Miss Halliday to the hall, but she did not 
linger as usual with him as she said good- 
night, but went up to her room in silence. 
It was a little slit of a room, chosen out of 
all the house because it opened out of the 
old school-room. She soon passed out into 
the larger room to pace up and down while 
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she brushed out her charming brown hair. 
Her mother came up presently, still in her 
shawl, and looking rather mysterious, as she 
said : ' Do you know, Althea, I think, from 
what Lady Ashley tells me, that Caroline 
will not carry out her plans/ 

' But you encouraged them, mamma/ 

' Oh, she must enter the sphere of duty 
that is offered to her. But I hear that Mr. 
Temple is so very attentive to Caroline.* 

Althea blushed, and her mother looked 
rather inquiringly into her face as she kissed 
her before saying good-night, adding : * And 
how do you like him, dear ? ' 

Althea's blush had faded away, and she 
only smiled as she replied quickly, * Well, we 
shall see to-morrow. If papa teases Mr. 
Temple I shall like him better, and if Mr. 
Temple praises Caroline I shall like him quite/ 

Mrs. Vyvyan seemed quite satisfied with 
this answer, as she left her daughter to her 
meditations in the school-room window be- 
fore the wide, starlit horizon. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

OBSERVATION. 

When the friends repaired to Castle Green 
the following day, at the dinner hour, 
they found a short stout gentleman with an 
intellectual forehead and curly black hair in 
the family circle. Mr. Blow was the Cathe- 
dral architect. He was spending so much 
time at Northam for the work of restoration^ 
that he had rooms set apart for him there, 
and had become almost a member of the 
community on the hill. Mr. Blow was a 
particular friend of Mrs. Vyvyan's. He 
belonged to a little circle of admirers over 
whom Mrs. Vyvy^n exercised a spell by 
always consulting them. She never moved 
without advice. She consulted her doctor 
about her affairs, her man of business about 
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her health, she talked about her daughter to 
the admirers of her own youth. And at 
Northam Mrs. Vyvyan confided in Mr. 
Blow. It was the architect who took Mrs. 
Vyvyan into dinner. Temple, who had 
begun talking to Althea on entering, offered 
her his arm, and Milton followed with the 
Canon. 

The oak-panelled room had deep win- 
dows like the drawing-room, framing in bits 
of sky and plain, all filled now with the 
spiritual radiance of a fine May evening, so 
particularly congenial to gentlemen in black 
cloth sitting down to dinner. Milton was 
still in the observant mood ushered in by 
Temple's arrival ; he specially watched with 
interest the effect of the Canon's conver- 
sation upon his friend. There was something 
about the Canon s very presence in the 
pleasant dark wainscotted dining-room which 
suggested the table-talk of a past genera- 
tion ; it was not talk which Temple could 
admire ; his w^vy soul abhorred anecdotes 
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of Rogers, the picturesque view of history — - 
in short, wasteful finish in life and conversa- 
tion. How different from Mr. Blow! He 
was an admirer of the old-world leisure- 
ness of his host. He sipped his soup with 
a smile, because of a remark of the Canon's 
that he never r^ad the paper for more than 
twenty minutes by an hour-glass daily. He 
preferred to study events when they had 
passed into literature — the American war- 
fare, for instance, the Canon said. Temple 
had soon eagerly broken in. * For my part, 
it ceases to interest me from the time it 
becomes " dry bones ; " it is partly in order 
to feel that I have a share in the fray that I 
have invested in Northern shares/ 

'You have shares in the North,' ex- 
claimed the Canon, who had been discussing 
the war with the object of proving to the 
misguided young man that the North was 
fighting for empire and not against slavery, 
but whose face now assumed a deeply sym- 
pathising look. ' Dear me, I must apologise, 
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you must feel truly on the subject. Why, I 
fear I must seem to have been running down 
a new purchase.' 

'You used to think like Mr. Temple, 
papa/ said Althea, reddening as she came 
to Temple's rescue. 'You changed when 
Lord Russell did, and every one did — after 
saying so much about freedom too.* 

Then she stopped, confused with so long 
a speech, and because her father was be- 
ginning, with raised eyebrows, ' Oh, I did 
not know. Miss Vyvyan, that you had 
become a politician. A doctrinaire in the 
family I see ! A second Madame Roland.' 

Temples eyes rested on the 'fair, im- 
perious Roland ' with a kindling expression ; 
Milton saw that she took all this quite 
simply, and seemed to think it natural that 
Temple took refuge in talk with her. But 
Temple was not long allowed to do so. 

' Do you take no wine of any sort ? ' said 
the Canon, turning suddenly on him with a 
face of deep concern. 
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* Thank you, I drink water/ replied 
Temple. 

* Ah ! probably some good Audit coming 
presently will suit you.' 

• * I drink neither beer nor wine, thank 
you,' replied Temple, without a smile. 

The Canon looked at him with deep sym- 
pathy. * Dear me, is there such necessity ? I 
know that men make great sacrifices to meet 
Parliamentary expense. When the present 

Lord Cambell was standing for B on 

an allowance from his father of four hundred 
pounds a-year, he only drank water; but 
then he had an iron constitution ; he is no 
example.' 

Temple said something in a low tone 
about * Drink Reform Association.* 

The Canon looked before him with an 
air of blank astonishment, as if he had never 
heard of such a scheme for bringing precept 
home by example. * Why, my dear sir^ 
should I preach to the congregation better 
to-morrow, do you think, against sins of 
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self-indulgence by letting myself be bled 
over-night ? ' 

Mn Blow was delighted with the old- 
fashioned turn of this sentence. Mrs. 
Vyvyan had already ordered up a bottle of 
Sirop de Groseille ; water, she said, was 
thought unwholesome without it abroad. 
Temple began to imbibe the mixture, still 
addressing Althea. 

The Canon turned to her. 'What is 
Miss Vyvyan's opinion ? What do you 
think, Althea ? ' 

Althea coloured, and said gently, * People 
who are expecting peerages may do any- 
thing, even drink water.* 

Mr. Vyvyan burst out laughing. * That 
is pretty well, Miss Vyvyan. Sydney Smith 
says that no one with less than five thou- 
sand a-year should have decided opinions. 
Did you ever hear that, Althea ? We are 
sad aristocrats, to be sure.' 

Althea took all this quietly. Milton 
saw that once more Temple's admiring glance 
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fell upon hen The Canon began to profess 
deep interest in the Reformer and all his 
privations ; his delight was to assume that 
personal motives swayed mankind ; he was 
very polite to both young people at once, but 
he did not give Temple the opportunity of 
much further conversation with Althea. It 
seemed to Milton that, gay and bantering as 
was the elder philosopher, stem, the younger 
submitting to the Sirop de Groseille in 
absent mindedness, it was the young Althea, 
with that gentle smile of unconcern, who 
was the dominant spirit of the party; and 
William Milton (for with his impressions of 
these things we are concerned) discerned in 
the Canon's mood another token of that 
which had become apparent to him 'yester- 
day — that the Althea whom he remembered 
in her nursery, in her school-room, and a 
silent listener in Mrs. Vyvyan's drawing-room, 
had grown to be a woman, jealously loved. 

After the ladies left the dining-room 
Temple prospered better with the Canon; 
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but after dinner, as Althea brought her father 
his coffee, and Milton stood by his chair 
distrait and perhaps unobserved, Mr. 
Vyvyan held Althea's two ears, and looked 
into her eyes. 

' You don't like me, Miss Vyvyan ; you 
like this Radical, this Reformer, better.* 

Both her hands were engaged ; she stood 
there for a momient looking determinately 
unconscious, and as if she had not heard ; 
then she glanced, as if involuntarily, at 
William Milton's grave face and blushed. 
' Come, kiss me,' said her father, and let her 
go. Immediately Althea went across the 
room, and began flagrantly talking to 
Temple. 

The Canon began engaging Milton at 
his side, but meanwhile the room was filling 
with persons who were not absent from any 
tea-table riunion at Castle Green. These 
were two minor Canons and two sister ladies 
surrounding Mrs. Vyvyan and Mr. Blow at 
the tea-table. Mr. Blow was the bright 
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particular star of the whole community. His 
unerring taste and deeply deferential man- 
ner, his interesting work of restoration, his 
music — Mr, Blow played an instrument, it 
was called the viol di gamba — his knowledge 
of the world, his modern lights, and lastly, 
his preference for all lingering, old-fashioned 
ways in the Cathedral society, made him 
almost the idol thereof during his stay at 
Northam. The rooms Mr. Blow occupied 
were in the old Keep. There by day he was 
entertained by the hospitalities of the Close ; 
by night he reposed in an old Charles IL 
bed, surrounded by oak carvings and tapes- 
tries. In spite of his love for Gothic art, 
Mr. Blow had a round person ; it was per- 
haps ^hat which gave him his regretful ain 
He wpre low shoes, tied with ribbons, and 
was more decorous in all things than the 
Dean and Chapter put together. Gathering 
now about Mr. Blow at the tea-table were 
Mr. Tabor, the musical minor canon, and 
Mr. Beauclere, who combined music with. 
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athletics on the river at Northam, and occu- 
pied mysterious quarters in one of the Keep 
turrets, decorated with racing cups, mugs, 
and boating cups and oars. The two ladies 
were the Miss Harrisons, daughters of a rural 
dean of the diocese, who had died much re- 
spected ; these ladies occupied in succession 
the houses of the canons not in residence, 
taking scrupulous care of that they entered, 
flitting when the next advancing canon came 
in sight. For this, and their excellence, 
they were called the * Church Ambulant * 
by Mr. Vyvyan. Althea, who had known 
them since her childhood, and had a tender 
friendship for the Miss Hanisons, was the 
object of their wonder year by year as she 
returned to Northam. They used to look at 
each other when she spoke. * How sensible, 
Letitia/ ' Dear ! it is just like a book, Rosa.' 
William Milton had made an acquaintance 
with the Miss Harrisons on their common 
interest in the young Althea. They were 
very well-informed though simple-minded 
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ladies, and they used to tell Milton of 
Althea's studious ways, and how they helped 
her with her Greek, as her father would 
never be serious over it. The eldest Miss : 
Harrison had started a thorough-bass class 
lately. She wore black silk. The second 
was only a year younger than her sister, but 
there was an understanding that the youngest 
Miss Harrison still rejoiced in puff and tar- 
latan, and cultivated the lighter gifts of the. 
muse of harmony, leaving black silk and 
thorough-bass to her older sister. 

And now Mrs. Vyvyan, leaving the tea- 
itable, drew towards the piano, and a little 
diversion occurred. It was by this time a 
well-known diversion among the tea-drinking 
portion of the community at Northam. Mr. 
Blow was an enthusiast for music, but not of 
a later period than that of the seventeenth 
century. He had procured and studied the 
viol di gamba, an obsolete instrument an- 
swering to the violoncello, and Mr. Tabor 
had been induced to transfer his practice on 
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the violin to the * viol d*amore/ to render the 
various 'Fancies/ * Fantasies,' 'Dialogues/ 
and ' Funeral Teares ' written for these in- 
struments by Orlando Gibbons and his con- 
temporaries. Mr. Beauclere experimented 
on the theorbo lute, and now the three 
tnstruirients started ofif in a trio entitled 
* Lamentations of a SorrowfuUe Soyle,* by- 
one Copperario, an English composer, whose 
name had been modified by a long residence 
in Italy from the more familiar * Cooper ' — 
as Mr. Blow had explained at the , outset. 
The plaintive strains were fully done justice 
to, 'linked sweetness long drawn out' not 
only for expression's sake, but for little 
difficulties of Mr. Tabor's in encounter with 
each fresh bar, while Mr. Beauclere kept on 
at the calmer lute thrum business like a 
Briton, and Mr. Blow solemnly sustained the 
Yhythm upon the gamba. As indicated by 
•its name, this instrument is played across the 
legs, not between them as the cello. Mr. 
Blow's round person seemed to offer no sure 
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resting-place to the sliding viol, but un- 
disconcerted by any difficulties, he plied the 
bow over his knees, encouraged Tabor, 
moderated Beauclere, while abandoning him- 
self no less to the luxury of woe provided by 
Copperario. A sudden spluttering presently 
, seized Milton ; he turned round. Temple 
and Althea had disappeared. There was k 
little greenhouse opening out of the drawing- 
room and on to the small nook of garden 
or terraced space, built in with the ramparts 
of the old Keep at the head of the slopes. 
An irresistible impulse made Milton step out 
into the greenhouse while the duet was in 
full swing — the idyllic strains sounded best 
so, it seemed to him. He went to the op- 
posite door and looked out into the garden. 
How cool and dark and inviting all seemed 
there ! A white dress was gleaming upon 
the path by the side of Temple's dark, strong 
form. As they turned Milton retraced his 
steps to the drawing-room door. There, in 
the hot lamplight, Mrs. Vyvyan was beating 
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time, the two viols winding up with alternate 
shakes, rallentando, accompanied by corre- 
sponding dolorous shakes of Mr. Blow's head. 
The Canon had taken up an old book, and 
was reading in his chair by the little bronze 
candlestick. Within, what a pedantic atmo- 
sphere ! thought William Milton. Without, 
what a sweet fresh flower opening in the 
midst of and in spite of such surroundings. 
And what odd fancy does this contrast strike 
in William to-night 'i And why are the long 
droughts of his life more insupportably felt 
than before ? The irresolute man stood there 
a moment as if in doubt. 

But Althea and Temple had turned, 
and were about to re-enter the drawing- 
room. Milton was before them, and he 
stood by the piano as they joined the group 
there in time to hear the winding-up. 

' Oh Althea, dear ! what a pity it is you 
are not musical,' said the eldest Miss Har- 
rison, turning back on the music-stool from 
the instrument. 
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' And have you no taste for it, Mr, 
Temple ? ' Mrs. Vyvyan said compas- 
sionately. 

' I have had no time to form a taste/ 
said Temple, and Mr. Blow shuddered, and 
Mr. Tabor's fine Roman nose and protruding 
under-lip conveyed an amazing amount of 
contempt. But Temple was continuing in a 
serious manner, and turning with a concili- 
ating earnestness upon all. 

'Your choral festival in September is a 
good effort for music that must appeal to all/. 

'Oh, the choir festival,' said everybody in 
chorus, ' our coming event' 

'That casts many shadows of dispute 
before,' put in the Canon from his chair. 

' Is it possible that there are objectors to 
a scheme which brings culture to our towns ? ' 
said Temple, and then he turned to Mrs^ 
Vyvyan, and said in a low tone : — 

' Your daughter has been telling me about 
the festival, and she says Miss Halliday will 
be here/ 
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Milton had taken his place at a little dis- 
tance, as it were, a bystander on the stage. 
Althea stood on one side of the trio at 
their instruments. Temple on the other with 
Mrs. Vyvyan. Milton could see Althea 
listening to Temple's voice, her eyes, how- 
ever, hardly raised, standing up behind Miss . 
Harrison's chair. 

* Oh, Miss Halliday, with her musical 
genius, could not be away. And Lady 
Ashley takes such an interest in the Festival,' 
said Mrs. V3rvyan. 

'Miss V3rvyan tells me that Miss Hal- 
liday is to take part in the choir,' Temple 
continued in the same tone. ' Choral singing 
is music that appeals to me, Mrs. Vyvyan.' 

* Then you will be here at the Festival ? ' 
Mrs. Vyvyan said, in clear tones which 
reached Milton's ear. 

Temple answered with a sort of emotion. 
' It is *just possible I may be at Stairs in 
September, And I shall trust to come 
oven' 
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But Mr. Blow and the Canon were pur- 
suing the general question of the Festival, 
and it being the peculiarity of this topic at 
Northam to raise invainably a breeze of dis- 
agreement, Mrs. Vyvyan turned quickly to 
the rescue, and smoothed matters by begging 
for another trio. Mr. Blow humbly de- 
murred, but soon smoothing his brow, pro- 
nounced the words * Orlando Gibbons,' and 
asked for a duet for flute and treble. This, 
too, seemed to be a well-known and pre- 
pared recreation. First, Mr. Beauclere pro- 
duced a green bag from his pocket, from 
which he drew a flute in several pieces ; these 
he adjusted while the eldest Miss Harrison 
whipped a tuning fork from her pocket. 
The note was briskly sounded upon the piano, 
and a high treble duet commenced for flute 
and Rosa, VQvy pretty and delicate to hear. 
Mr. Blow listened, blinking, meditatively. 

And when it was over and therS was a 
general move, Mrs. Vyvyan said that all who 
wished to hear of the progress of the Festival 
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must come to Canons' Garden next day, 
Sunday, after afternoon service, and she 
added, turning to Temple, 'sometimes the 
Ashley party drive in to the Cathedral/ 

And now Milton heard Temple accepting 
with empressement He seemed inclined to 
linger, but Althea had followed the Mis3 
Harrisons out into the hall. 

'And don't laugh at us. Miss Althea, for 
our waterproofs,' said the youngest Miss 
Harrison playfully. ' I know we seem very 
old fashioned,' she said, as Mr. Blow held up 
this garb to her shoulders, ' but you never 
tuck your gown up so comfortably under 
anything but a waterproof.' 

' Simple, distinctly useful, not unbeautiful 
therefore,' said Mr. Blow, who turned re- 
spectfully to watch the eldest Miss Harrison 
putting on a pair of old-fashioned overshoes. 
And then away Letitia and Rosa walked, 
looking like two extinguishers on either side 
of the Minor Canon. Mr. Vyvyan had come 
to the door to see the friends go; he had 
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put his arm in Althea's, Something that he 
said had made her laugh, but Temple shook 
hands seriously. 

'In Canons' Garden after' service to- 
morrow/ Milton heard him say. 

Then there was silence for some moments 
as the two friends walked away. The stars 
were shining down upon the wide platform, 
the great cliff of stone rose dark and majestic 
in the centre. Temple seemed to follow his 
own thoughts for a while, and then to speak 
them aloud. 'A narrow, small society,' he 
said, 'strange that Miss Vyvyan should have 
these surroundings/ 

'Her surroundings!' said Milton im- 
patiently, and pointing to the Cathedral, 
' they are well enough.' 

^ I mean the people with whom she lives 
here. There is a lonely look, have you 
noticed it, in her face ? Yet her father 
is clever ; his frivolity is surely on the sur- 
face. And you, Milton,' he said, ' you teach 
her ' There was emotion in his voice.- 
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'What can four hours a week given to 
Greek roots do ? ' 

' It is a lever to higher things,' Temple 
said ; but suddenly self-consciousness seemed 
to come upon him again, as it had done in 
the forest He looked round and reminded 
Milton of Trinity Courts (the splash of the 
fountain was wanting here), but the stars 
used to look down upon old buildings there 
too, as they came out together from evening 
debate. As they turned in by the cloister 
to Milton's rooms, Temple said he should 
like to smoke out of doors to-night, the first 
warm night of the yean Milton found that 
he had a letter to write. Temple said he 
should go down the slopes to the river, 
Milton was to join him there. Presently 
Milton came out too. He w^alked down the 
brushwood shadowed paths to the bank walk. 
There he heard Temple's footsteps falling 
regularly under the trees. Milton paused at 
the bridge and waited for him. The lights 
in the river-side houses on the Northam 
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bank were reflected in the water lower down, 
the willows blurred the banks, a sleeping 
swan gleamed white below the bridge, the 
hollow sound of the weir filled the night. 
Milton thought this was not the hour for 
friendly debate. If it happened so to him 
as it had to Temple to-night, should he 
wish for conversation ? Would he not prefer 
to pace there alone where the night air felt 
soft as a caress ? Milton saw that his friend 
had missed him, but let him go. For a long 
space he remained by the bridge alone — in 
the fragrant darkness, amid the silent sounds 
of night. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



canons' garden. 



The Cathedral chimes went over the town 
for Sunday when Althea woke to her high 
horizons. She thought of the evening just 
passed, of Mr. Temple and his talks, of 
Caroline and her talks ; she had a sense 
of the 'joy of eventful existence.' And she 
thought, as she had done the night before, 
how akin Mr. Temple was to Caroline, how 
unlike herself. They had a certain spirit ot 
rebellion in common, an aspiration towards 
higher things, a glimpse of a different per- 
sonal life. None of all these things touched 
Althea. Temple and his talks seemed to 
Althea to belong just to those wide intel- 
lectual horizons opening on her young life, 
leaving it, perhaps, a little solitary and cold. 
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Here in this house at Northam, where 
Althea had spent all her springs, there was a 
faint aroma of books, as of old autumn leaves. 
It greeted you as you came into the wains- 
cotted hall, and followed you up the dark 
shining stairs, and every corridor had its old 
book shelf, where the folios and octavos 
gathered year by year, Mr. Vyvyan having 
availed himself of his spacious canonry to 
collect books all his life. Mrs. Vyvyan had 
fexpelled antiquity from the drawing-room, 
but it surrounded the Canon elsewhere. 
Antiquity used to seem a little unreal to 
Althea when she first came to Northam from 
town with her head full of people. Althea 
Vyvyan was growing up with many vivid 
impressions of people and things, and with 
all the cultivation — as Mrs. Vyvyan would 
say — for appreciating her opportunities. Mrs. 
Vyvyan was decided upon culture and edu- 
cation, and as the daughter of a Dean had 
learnt classics herself; but Althea was too 
much a girl of her time not to be ver}'* candid 
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with herself in the midst of such a large 
choice of things to think and feel. In 
London the Vyvyans lately lived in a small 
house in Chesterfield Street, near the Chester- 
field Chapel, where the Canon preached for 
half the year. At the time of Althea's grow- 
ing up Mrs. Vyvyan thought it necessary to 
live more immediately amongst the Canon's 
Mayfair congregation. . There was a judicious 
mixture of old and new acquaintances in the 
little house in Chesterfield Street. Althea 
now tasted London society for herself, but she 
had always had a foretaste of it in her mother's 
conversation. Mrs. Vyvyan's experiences 
were rolled out before Althea in many a talk 
of advice. Mrs. Vyvyan was sympathetic, 
and therefore almost satisfactory as a woman, 
but she saw matters always as they appeared 
to others ; she had no glimpses into things as 
they are, which instantly lift out of convention-* 
ality, she had an instinct for appearances in 
all things. The Canon again was not without 
love of effect; his learning had brought 
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him success. He just showed so much of 
his satirical vein to the world as insured 
him popularity, without dividing, as more 
honest cynicism sometimes divides, a man 
from the prosperous guild of men. But he 

a 

showed his heart to Althea ; there was more 
satire there than appeared. Something in all 
this had given Althea a thoughtful cast of 
mind. With Mrs. Vyvyan words stood in 
the place of thoughts ; with the Canon words 
were a sort of protecting armour to thoughts, 
playing upon the surface, and only half 
revealing the thought below. With Althea 
thought and word were, all one. This kept 
her true among many moods. And one of 
these moods was the studious one, chiefly 
recurring at Northaim. For though, as said, 
Althea came from town with her head full of 
people, the quiet house, the books, the old 
buildings, the cathedral — ' huge symbol of a 
high romance' — would fill her mind with 
dreams and fancies ; and then with William 
Milton came the wish to know before she 
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would dreani, and Althea would get that 
feeling about Tinie which makes a student of 
the man or woman in whom it takes foot 
Time ! It is just the gift that cannot be 
taken as it comes, or let go as it will. Mone}^ 
wealth, friends, all these Althea thought 
cannot be controlled, but our Time! it 
represents all those things which may be our 
joyful possession for ever, if we do but lay 
hold of our inheritance. Just now Althea, if 
she giave thought to the lives of other men, 
felt pity for those who had no time. She 
would have sent the sick, the fallen, to her 
own favourite authors, she would have called 
them to hear the organ awaken the echoes of 
centuries, or bid them, with Goethe, pass 
no day without hearing a song, a poem, or 
seeing a picture. But her life might be cold. 
Yet Althea had known some warmer in- 
fluences. 

As she grew up she had been given to 
many ascetic practices, like many eager 
girls ; but she had lately become acquainted, 
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soon, intimate, with a woman. Ellen Carew 
was middle-aged, who had known a great 
deal of trouble. It was in Mayfair, iii 
her father's congr^ation at the Chesterfield 
Chapel, where the Canon preached every 
Sunday out of a pulpit covered with scrolls, 
cupids, and trumpets carved in oak. Ellen 
Carew sate there Sunday after Sunday. She 
had known bitter griefs, and Althea saw her 
every day. Unmarried and left alone, she 
now held little position in the world, but 
had never seen any reason for leaving the 
society to which she belonged. She was 
perceptive, far-seeing and shrewd, shy, and 
without animal spirits. Yet she seemed to 
be fond of her fellow-creatures, and was well 
iat ease with them. She spent her time in 
doing good, and her face was a gospel. In 
any crowded room her pale, short-sighted, yet 
sensitive face made you feel more sincerely 
cheerful. She had a well-stocked mind and 
large experience of life, but she never 
assumed anything — not even that she had 
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suffered more than other people. To the 
poor she showed herself, and she was an 
object of pity. As Althea took her place 
once by a hospital bed, she said, to soothe a 
woman in pain, ' Miss. Ellen,' as she was 
always called, * has known trouble.' ' I know 
it,' whispered the tormented voice, 'by the 
way she reads to us.' The small worries of 
life came to Ellen as well as its cruellest 
disappointments and partings. She did not 
like to have her feelings hurt, her schemes 
upset, her money squandered, her strength 
insufiEicient, any more than other people. 
But there was always something of which 
she did not speak to Althea, which seemed 
to support heir. It was as if she held a clue 
to life. She seemed to have stooped so low 
that she had gone beneath the veil and seen 
the meaning of life. It was this that gave 
her an extraordinary hold on Althea's mind. 
She did not think of imitating Ellen ; she 
knew that Ellen would have required of 
none to do violence to their nature. She 
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seemed to think that suffering would come, 
and self-denial, and taking up the cross, all 
of themselves. She spoke of these things 
quite naturally, as naturally as some tender 
chapter of a Kempis, which whispers as from 
heart to heart. But though in all this to 
Althea there was something mysterious, and 
into which she could not penetrate, it had 
its effect upon her life. She had begun to let 
go her ascetic practices, for the wish to be 
good comes after the wish to feel good at 
the root of so much asceticism common to 
very eager girls. And then, under this in- 
fluence, Althea began even to care less about 
Time, though it seemed to her it would be 
long before she could, like Ellen, let the 
worldliriess for Time go also, and only be 
careful not to lose one sweet look, one 
understanding word, one thought for us in 
absence, one stretching out of the hands 
to help, which will make of our life not 
a battle or an acquiring, but a communion: 
of spirits, while we wait for that' of saints 
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to come. All this was far off; yet the in- 
fluence had passed strongly into Althea*s 
heart 

This morning, as usual after breakfast on 
Sunday morning,. she went to read the Greek 
Testament with her father in his. study. 
Mr. Blow's appearance at breakfast, and the 
rustle of Mrs. Vyvyan's silk gown, had 
further ushered in Sunday at Castle Green, 
but the Canon, leaving Mr. Blow and Mrs. 
Vyvyan to their confidences, soon shut him- 
self in with Althea in the study. In this 
room there were busts, surmounting all the 
bookshelves round the walls, of the thinkers 
of the world — Epictetus, Lucretius, Socrates, 
Plato, St. Augustine, St. Paul. And as the 
Canon read the Gospel in Greek with his 
daughter, he had a way of his own of tread- 
ing over the familiar ground with thoughts 
of heroic old tales and lofty philosophies. 
Althea, under this teaching, saw the intel- 
lectual world open before her as a perpetual 
Sabbath of reconciled ideas. But. lately a 
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dream had come upon her. She knew that 
others sought for truth by more thorny- 
paths. Intellectual Truth — Ellen Carew 
had not much thought of it, but Ellen had 
life to teach her. And had others a right to 
take any short cut ? And William Milton- 
did he not search for truth ? Was it not 
that his heart was set on when they found 
him stern, cold, and abstracted ? Would 
they bid her rest satisfied — ^look no deepeii* 
than the beautiful surface of things ? Althea's 
heart told her from the first that she could 
not rest on the surface. 

Her father seemed to notice a more than 
usually grave look on Althea s face, for Jie 
said, taking her hand after they had closed 
their books, *Your mamma complains you 
are reading too much, and is meditating a 
conference with Milton/ 

* I hope mamma will not say anything to 
Mr. Milton,' Althea said, with a genuinely 
alarmed look. 

'So you are afraid of Milton ?' said her 
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father. ' Then you like him, Miss Althea ? 
Come, now, are you afraid of that clever 
fellow Temple ? ' he said. Althea had dis- 
engaged herself, and was busy putting a 
book back on a shelf. 

' Mr. Temple is like somebody out of 
'* Sandford and Merton," ' she said. 

* Come now, explain that.' 

' He is always teaching something.' 

* Well, and you like it ?' 

*One doesn't think much, one way or 
another, of liking or disliking those sort of 
people.* 

'But Milton, now,' said her father, 'he 
knows everything, and is a bit of a logician, 
too.' 

* Oh, what is that ? ' she asked, but not 
waiting for the answer. ' Mr. Milton is 
sad,' she said. * I don't think that makes 
one like people ; ' but she paused, and then 
said, as she turned round and faced her 
father, * Do you think he knows something 
we don't ? ' 
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* What ! murder, treason, plot ? ' said her 
father. 

^ You know I don't mean that. I mean 
some great truth.' 

He took the sweet, upturned face in his 
hands. * That's what we all look for and 
hope to have found,' he said, and he kissed 
her and let her go. ' 

That afternoon the shadows lay black 
in the sunshine on the broad platform ; *the 
Cathedral choir were winding out in white 
surplices and college caps, the last sound of 
the organ pealed in the great nave, when 
Mrs. Vyvyan and her daughter greeted our 
two friends after afternoon service. Temple 
had been to hear the Canon preach in the 
morning, and had met the ladies therefore 
already, but Milton shook hands for the first 
time to-day. Mrs. Vyvyan, with a key in 
her hand, was leading the little party towards 
Canons' Garden. By her side was Mr. Blow. 
Milton was in cap and gown, on the other 
side, for he had filled an official place in the 
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Cathedral. Temple and Althea were beyond 
Mr. Blow. They all walked in a line. 
Temple observed that the Cathedral had 
been too thinly sprinkled with townspeople, 
' and they merely lounging about in the nave 
taking no part in the service.' 

*. Chairs/ said Mr. Blow regretfully, * were 
placed for them, but in vain. What can you 
expect a manufacturing population to make 
of our beautiful Sarum use/ 

' Sarum had better not be used then,' 
Althea murmured, with a curl of her lip ; but 
Temple had already burst in with a quo- 
tation. ' Doctrine preached from velvet 
cushions to teach endurance to people tread- 
ing with bare feet upon the stones.' And 
then everybody felt that enough had been 
said. Althea, for one, did not like to hear 
her loved cathedral service so described ; but 
Milton thought the way these two people 
agreed was wonderful ! They had reached 
the garden gate, which Mrs. Vyvyan set open 
with her key. 
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Canons' Garden was the name given to 
the common garden of the dignitaries of 
Castle Green, lying under the old Keep walls. 
It lay in an angle of the battlements, re- 
ceiving every ray of southern sun, and 
sheltered from the wind on the high plateau. 
The snowdrops ineradicably settled in its 
borders, the peonies, Canterbury bells, and 
double-pinks spreading year by year. Occa- 
sionally the University lecturers and minor 
canons were invited here for a game of bowls 
and croquet, and the garden was open on 
Sundays to the Canon's friends. 

And now several demure people were 
gathering under the old Keep walls. An 
old gentleman in a wheel-chair was being 
slowly propelled along the gravel path by 
a page in buttons, with a Miss Harrison 
on either side. A diminutive clerical gentle- 
man came in by the side of the organist. 
Dr. Samson, glowering through his spec- 
tacles. He, too, wore a clerical dress; but 
all seemed to refer with one consent to 
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a young man in a high hat and buff waist- 
coat, who immediately went up to Mrs. 
Vyvyan. 

Mr. Reginald Herbert w^as the son of 
the Dean. He was in the Foreign Office, 
musical, and, in the impending event of the 
Festival, constantly between Northam and 
the metropolis. He had a great deal to say 
to Mrs. Vyvyan. The Dean was a recent 
widower, very indifferent to the festival. The 
whole county, many London visitors, and 
all the artists had to be entertained at that 
function. The entertaining was to devolve on 
Mrs. Vyvyan. The Canon's residence would 
have to be prolonged for the event. There 
would be luncheon daily in the state rooms 
of the old Keep — for the Deanery was quite 
unavailable. 'As for civility to the artists/ 
said Mr. Herbert confidentially to Mrs. 
Vyvyan, *it is not to be expected of the 
Dean : the whole affair is so trying to him : 
and he only the other day almost threw it 
over because Signor AUeghieri, the tenor, 
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came to speak to him at my rooms in a pair 
of check trousers and a flashy tie.' And 
Mr. Herbert looked appealingly to Mrs. 
Vyvyan to imagine his difficulties. 

The little gentleman with Dr. Samson 
also carried the whole weight of the festival 
upon his shoulders. They were slender, 
bottle-like shoulders. But Mr. Cope, the 
precentor, had the elastic-rubber air of a man 
of method. He was an invaluable secretary 
to a dozen societies in Northam, and indis- 
pensable at all its concerts. Blue tickets, 
white tickets, blue and white tickets, en- 
trance by the north door, south door, 
rosettes and vouchers, he knew all their 
mysteries. He had divided the year into a 
system of chants and anthems. He * carried 
his knowledge lightly, like a flower,' as the 
poet says. Many ladies found entertainment 
through the summer at Mr. Cope's rooms. 
They were replete with useful contrivances 
—reversible music desks, copying machines, 
almanacks — and a trapeze, slung across an 
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inner chamber, suggested how Mr. Cope 
vented his superfluous energies in the desert 
air with flying feats in the intervals of social 
duties. Dr. Samson, now appealed to by 
Mrs. Vyvyan and Mr. Herbert, had some- 
thing of the heavily weighted and scornful 
air of the man of genius. Temple stood in 
the group surrounding Mrs. Vyvyan s seat. 
The subject still discussed was the Festival. 
Mr. Blow humbly demurred to everything, 
Mr. Cope encouraged Dr. Samson. Althea 
sat listening on the grass, her eyes reflect- 
ing the sky. Milton was still in the mood 
of acute observation of the day' before. 
Everything happened, everyone spoke ac- 
cording to a certain fitness of things — all, 
all favourable to Temple. His youthful, 
manly, and carelessly dressed figure con- 
trasted pleasantly with the somewhat donnish 
group assembling on the green sward under 
the old Keep. And in speech, no less. 
Temple contrasted freshly and vigorously as 
he threw himself into the local questions, 
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widening the talk with large enthusiasm. 
Mr? Cope was delighted. Reggie Herbert 
could not divert the ladies, only Mr. Blow, 
listening with his eyes upon the grass, from 
time to time heaved a sigh, for though a 
votary of seventeenth century music, and 
though the festival proceeds were for the 
completion of the south transept, it was but 
the vulgar, he thought, who could take 
pleasure in hearing Mendelssohn and Handel 
in all the bustle of a festival. And pre- 
sently Mr. Blow slid away with an air of 
repressed emotion. The Miss Harrisons, 
who had alternated by the side of old Canon 
Hill's chair, to gather in turn a few crumbs 
from the engrossing topic, went home to let 
their servant go to church. And Reggie 
Herbert somewhat loftily took his departure. 
Dr. Samson hurried off to his duties with 
Mr. Cope. Milton suddenly found himself 
alone with Mrs. Vyvyan. Temple and 
Althea had crossed the grass alone to the 
end of the garden, where from the parapet 
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you looked straight down to the town, and 
across to the soft backs of the downs. 
Temple had wanted to examine the view. 

' Mr. Milton/ said Mrs. Vyvyan, from her 
bench, * I hope that we shall see more of you 
this summer than we have done before — ^and 
of your friends/ she said, glancing across at 
the two young figures leaning against the 
stone wall, their figures framed in by the lines 
of sky and down. ^ Mr. Temple says that 
he will be sometimes with you this summer. 
He is your friend, and Lady Ashley's; and 
he knows that on that account we are glad 
to see him.' 

Milton fancied that Mrs. Vyvyan looked 
a little anxiously at the young tete-a-tHe. 
Well, was it not natural and becoming in a 
mother ? Throwing himself into the confiden- 
tial nature of this garden interview, he began 
with great precision stating a few facts about 
his friend ; the number of his brewing uncles, 
his prospects at the Bar, and the names of 
his married sisters. Mrs. Vyvyan listened 
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attentively, but then pursued, quite unex- 
pectedly, calling Milton by his name, as she 
seldom had done : * Of course you know, 
William, that Althea is still very young, in 
fact hardly properly out, though she has seen 
something of the world. The Canon en- 
courages her studious tastes, because he 
wants her to be happy at home ; and I am 
glad,' Mrs. Vyvyan said, glancing again at 
the couple on the gravel walk, 'that she 
should have change from the society here; 
but I fancy nothing will divert Althea from 
her studies ; you must moderate your pupil's 
zeal, and moderate your friend too.' 

For a moment William was angry. The 
conversation had taken an unexpected turn. 
What ! Mrs. Vyvyan was giving him a word 
of warning for his friend and two for him- 
self. And there stood Temple and Althea 
in all the evening radiance, unconscious and 
engrossed, and he, Milton, must be reminded 
of his own slight relation ! 

Perhaps it was well he should have an 
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Opportunity for explaining himself. ' I seein 
to have come and gone under your roof, 
Mrs. Vyvyan, about as usefully as a shadow 
upon fhe wall/ he said. 

Mrs. Vyvyan hastened to assure him that 
he was much more-^-a friend whom they could 
trust And then reminding her daughter 
that the Canon expected them, they all' 
passed out of the garden gate. The after- 
noon sun fell on the old precincts with a 
beautiful spiritual radiance ; the swallows 
were flying to their nests about her * altars ' 
at Northam, and the great chimes told out 
the brief hours he would spend there. 
Temple was going back to grind at law to- 
morrow. Milton heard him tell Althea that 
these places reminded him of the days when 
he and Milton lived in two neighbouring 
colleges, and together. Althea looked ' up 
brightly enough. He hoped to be here often 
again, Temple said ; and then they separated. 

That evening Temple went in to say good- 
bye to the family at Castle Green. He had 

VOL. I. I 
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a book, he said, to leave. He came back to* 
find Milton sitting quietly at work in the 
lamplight Temple began pacing the carpet. 
' Mrs. Vyvyan has been telling me of your 
stimulating powers, Milton. She wishes you 
had a lecture room for young ladies/ He 
paused for a moment, as if at a loss how to 
continue. ^ Yesterday you spoke slightingly 
of your work with Miss Vyvyan. I fancied 
her lonely in her studies, Princess Ida like, 
but I was far from the truth.' Milton could' 
hardly mistake his meaning ; but he only 
said : * It is all your appearance on the scene. 
♦You have cUgourdi our acquaintance.' 

Temple paused a moment to listen, and 
then continued to pace up and down the 
room with his eyes fixed on the pattern of 
the carpet, by which he regulated his steps. 

*You spoke the other day, Milton, of 
your experience of women, and somehow It 
sounded cynical to me. But I was like you: 
once. The whole question of women, senti- 
menit, friendship, personal interest, seemed 
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stale to me, for these are nothing if they do 

not circle rolind the great centre of marriage. 

But now that I have shaken pfF the burden 

of circumstances, that I stand free in life, 

I find a new raison d'etre, in everything a 

vita nuova' He said the last words in a 

low tone, and went on in the same. * My 

ideal has always been to mould a youngs 

life, the life I would choose afterwards to 

lead me ; but that cannot be. But you 

. • . you are one I would trust. . • / He 

stopped short. Then it was Milton made no 

direct answer, but changing the subject he 

proceeded to talk so that by every word that 

fell from his lips, by his manner and way of 

speaking of all things, he handsomely showed 

Temple that he need at any rate have no fear 

about the tutor left in possession. 

In his room after Temple had gone late 

that evening Milton came to conckisions with 

himself It was in Canons' Garden that 

Milton first remembered to have thought 

about Althea Vyvyan. And to-day he re 

I 2 
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called this, and how the book which he had 
read had been * Esmond/ And he had 
wondered about those changing moods of a 
woman, and whether Beatrix the Bewitcher 
had not even by those very changing moods 
held Henry Esmond ? But he had wronged 
her.' She was not Beatrix. And now Temple 
spoke of the vita nuova. And was she not 
Beatrice ? 

Milton presently brought out a little old 
copybook,, a record left of Althea's Greek 
progress in the past year. He turned over 
the neatly written pages till he came to the 
last. ' Althea s high water-mark in transla- 
tion,' he said ; an inclination came over him 
to write some record in the few blank leaves 
left at the end of the book. 

All his life Milton had kept diaries and 
note-books; they spoke of his travels, his 
studies, of all that is not self. Now personal 
things lay at his heart ; to what companion, 
to whom so homely, to whom so familiar 
could he turn ? who would let him speak, if 
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not of self, of herl There was not one* 
Milton hardly knew what it was he should 
say as Jie took th^ pen and.wrote under the 
last words — a date and her name, in her 
own fair little handwriting. 

* This boojc was given me by her father. 
She has been my pupil since. She has truly 
been in a studious mood. She is nineteen, 
and of many moods. Her mother wishes 
her to compass everything in a happy and 
influential marriage. Her father jealously 
guards her. She is more sensitive than her 
parents . • . like my mother. ... I would 
she were alive that I could speak of A. 
And George Temple has been with me three 
days- He came here like Hermann with 
sure presentiment of his Dorothea. She 
greeted him simply with frank unquestioning 
candour. But our Dorotheas, are they not 
jewels set in too critical a world ? Can 
her yea be plain yea, her nay plain nay ? 
Plain and slow, are we to understand aught 
else ? Yet may all be well for Temple. And 
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I think from henceforth I am to see her 
through Temple's eyes/ 

tf # • • « « • 
And so, perhaps, his pupil seemed to him 
fairer, truer, more simple sweet than before. 
But we never do what Milton, what Althea 
thought they were doing — see another 
through the eyes of a third, receive impres- 
sions of a strong personality without feeling 
its influence deeply on ourselves. 
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' ACADEMUS/ 



After Temple's departure there was no one 
left at Northam to mention any high-sound- 
ing phrase in connection with the Greek 
lessons, but these continued nevertheless 
quietly to bear fruits, perhaps of learnings 
perhaps of friendship, in the shade. Mr. Blow^ 
one day in private conference with Mrs. 
Vyvyan, alluded to 'Abdlard and Heloise»' 
and the likeness of our own times to their 
period of history. We, too, were on the eve 
of a revival of learning fascinating to the 
young, Mr. Blow said. Mrs. Vyvyan had 
some dim idea of an elopement connected 
with * Abdlard and Heloise,' but had no 
notion how any period of history could affect 
her daughter. Mr. Blow only suggested 
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danger in a mysterious and regretful way ; 
then, as if he had unburdened his conscience, 
adopted a breezy way of bringing the Greek 
into the conversation. 

Mrs. Vyvyan, however, now declared it 
her intention to revive her classics too. That 
is, she sat by at the schoolroom table when 
Althea worked with William Milton. Mrs. 
Vyvyan as related had learnt classics in her 
own youth, with many other accomplishments. 
She said she would bring her work and re^ 
yive her schoolroom recollections. At the 
third lesson, she wrote notes. At the fourth 
she was called away. At the fifth she brought 
in Lady Ashley. These things did not seem 
much to affect Althea. It was part of Mil- 
ton's pride to lavish time, pains, and gifts of 
teaching usually on homely youths dependent 
on classics for daily bread by odd connection. 
Now how this pupil contrasted with others of 
Milton's ! Althea, with her proud humility 
and humble zeal, her pretty fresh dresses and 
tasteful orderly ways, her bit of needlework, 
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her helpfulness, and then beneath all the 
lingering ascetic practices which Milton 
slowly detected. All interested him. She 
seemed to fill some need of his mind for 
:something quite real and yet ideal, the ever 
new creation of his own imagination ; like the 
saint for whom every man has a sanctuary 
in his heart, all the truer that he mistrusts 
himself, the brighter that she is beyond 
his reach. The well-defined summer term 
seemed to lend itself to the dream. It is the 
way of University term time to foster friend- 
ships which must be dissevered later by differ- 
ences in rank, station, and all the inequalities 
of life. Yet men live wholly in thefti. All 
this while Milton told himself Temple was 
there, or if not Temple, another, to begin 
with her the true business of life. 

William Milton had many pupils. It 
was a relation which suited him. Far 
removed from the ordinary commerce of 
men, unfitted for it by that unsatisfiable 
■demand on life, that living hold on books. 
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which combined have taken other men than 
Milton into the cloister — he had not an un- 
helpful, grudging spirit ; of teaching he gave 
good measure, pressed down and running 
over. Children will always go to the most 
unworldly person in a house, and they are 
quick to detect the disinterested mind. And 
Milton's pupils, like children, felt the power 
of a love, of great subjects, great things, 
great issues, dwelling in him apart from all 
ambition, and his shyness seemed to pass 
with the natural give and take of the teacher's 
art 

And at this time Milton had one other 
pupil besides Althea Vyvyan for whom 
friendship had sprung out of daily occupa- 
tions. It so happened that the Canon had 
brought one of the students to Northam by 
his advice, with special claims on Milton as 
a tutor. Countismain Granfer was one-and- 
twenty, and of a great muscular frame, but 
at the age when most men are in the full 
swing of their career at the larger Universi- 
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ties he had not been to a public schopl or 
college, nor was he trained for any profes- 
sion. His family was known to the Canon 
in his own county in the West of England, 
where Countismain was the heir to a wild 
and not very rich estate ruined by a father's 
extravagance. These hard facts and draw- 
backs in the young man's life were known to 
Milton. Countismain had been brought up by 
his grandfather, an old soldier of* a Spartan 
tj'pe, turning to that of Puritan after many 
troubles. The last Countismain Granfer, 
father of Milton's pupil, had taken to bad 
courses after a Harrow and Christchurch 
career. Old Colonel Granfer took it into his 
head to bring up the boy that was left to 
inherit the name, without knowledge of the 
world. He wished the younger Countismain 
to know no ambition, but to live quietly on 
the estate, and redeem it by narrow living 
from its ruin brought about by his father's 
turf debts. Biit the Colonel had died before 
seeing the result of his education, and then 
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the Canon, who saw signs of a good intelli- 
gence in the lad, had given advice which 
brought Countismain to Northam. He had 
come up knowing no books but the Bible, 
read with his grandfather, and rustic Latin 
and mathematics learnt with the Rector of 
the Devonshire parish ; Mr. Vyvyan and 
his trustees saw no better future for him than 
to follow his grandfather's intentions. But 
Milton ha3 been able to give him a helping 
hand. He encouraged him to read for the 
Bar. Some honest diffidence, and simple 
eagerness in the young man, had first taken 
his fancy. And yet for all his youth and 
health, Countismain betrayed a certain shy- 
ness and melancholy sometimes, prevailed 
over again by high spirits in all athletic 
pursuits. We have related how boating at 
Northam was the glory and some of the 
Strength of the little University, and its best 
oar was County Granfer. * County ' he got 
called by all, ' for love and for euphony.' 
His great strength, increased by exercise 
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and outdoor life on his own wild coast home, 
his modesty and respect for other men more 
fortunate in their education than himself, had 
alone made him popular. And he was to 
win a high place for Northam this year when 
the crews met at the Henley Regatta. 

One day, not a fortnight after Temple's 
departure, all our Northam friends sat in a 
boat to watch a student's boat-race. The 
Canon was rowing with Milton. He boated 
in a leisurely fashion ; he wore a grey flannel 
shirt and wide-awake, but even with his coat 
off the Canon looked impressive. Althea 
had a seat of cushions in the bows. Miss 
Halliday sat beside Mrs. Vyvyan in the 
sterii, for Caroline was on a visit to Castle 
Gfeen. 

Rough rains and winds had set in after 
the early burst of summer, and the lilacs 
were coming into flower on the slopes under 
grey skies and soddening showers, which 
tossed and tumbled the waving lilac and 
laburnum and wistaria trails in the high 
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Northam gardens. Lady Ashley said that 
when the trees began to drip she went back 
to town, for what was the use of the country 
if you could not sit under the trees ? Mrs. 
Vyvyan used to repress a sigh for the 
London season, but it was wholly on her 
daughter's account, she said. For herself, 
cathedral service and the society of the 
Close was all sufficient. But Althea came 
down from her high schoolroom looking too 
grave, Mrs. Vyvyan thought, for her eighteen 
year old bloom, just at the hour when all 
the afternoon parties were beginning, and 
the prospect of an agreeable dinner made a 
damp 'afternoon less long in town. 

But It was just at that hour that Northam 
had a spell all its own to blend books with 
friendship. The river winds below the 
bowered collegiate haunts with a sweet re- 
creative look. There was a boat-house under 
the towers, from which on summer evenings 
was put out a little flotilla to see the students' 
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race* And all Northam took an interest in 
the students' sports, and could be described 
as a very aquatic society at this time of year. 
Mr. Blow, who threw himself into the pas^ 
times of Northam for the time, could be seen 
plying an oar in grey, shirt sleeves arid a 
sage green tie, with Mr. Cope and the Miss 
Harrisons, who were very fond of the water. 
But the evening we are describing was grey 
and threatening. Our friends had gone out 
almost alone to see a sculling match, in 
which County Granfer was to row. 

The Brant divides some way before it 
comes to the cathedral hill for lock and weir 
stream, the lock among the alders, following 
the bank to the slopes and their crowning 
towers ; the great weir ever roaring on the 
town side. The racing reach ended at the 
bridge beneath the towers, springing from the 
greenwood, and mirrored in the quiet stream 
below. It was here that our friends waited 
for the race. 
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' Look at the pretty colours,' suddenly 
said Mrs. Vyvyan, ' clustering far away.* 

Grey and threatening evenings on the 
river have their own charm. Roses make 
sunshine under the greyest June skies, and 
what token of summer more English, more 
gay, than the caps and flannels of the boat- 
race ? That spray of colour came bright* 
ening the whole landscape. A confused 
clamour rose from a small compact knot of 
men moving along the river path. In a few 
moments four long spider-like boats cartie 
shooting along between the banks. The line 
of breathless cheerers became distinct ; with 
faces turned to the water they ran shouting 
their favourite's name. They swept past our 
boat. Cold and cheerless was the landscape 
after they had passed. But all turned their 
heads towards the towers, where the strong 
sculler, with black head and broad build, 
shoots under the bridge. There had been a 
contest ; but now one name resounded, 
* County — County Granfer ' was the shout 
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It was all over in a few minutes ; breathless 
cheerers and rowers paused a bit to take 
breath; then the former walked up the 
stream again to the landing-raft and boat- 
houses, which lay among the tenements on 
the town side. The winner and his anta- 
gonists paddled gently up the stream, and 
as they went a voice here and there still 
fell over the water, 'Well rowed, County!* 
* Well rowed, Granfer ! ' 

*What a pity it is, Thomas,' said Mrs. 
Vyvyan, as the Canon and Milton now 
gently put back towards the slopes, * that we 
see so little of that, young man. Do you 
think hie is doing the best for himself with 
all this boating ? Such a picturesque estate ! ' 
Mrs. Vyvyan continued, turning, without 
waiting for an answer from her husband, 
to Caroline Halliday at her side. 'Such 
a fine young man, ruined by a father's ex- 
travagance! The poor fellow has received 
no education.' 

* I presume you are speaking of the 

VOL. I. K 
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winner, Mary/ said the Canon, with some- 
what short breath ; but even plying his oar, 
Mr. Vyvyan kept his agreeable smile and 

conversation. * Now look at this moment on 

> • 

the blighted hero.' 

The young man was returning to the raft 
accompanied by admiring friends. Among 
these youths clad in flannels, a short, stout 
gentleman in» a suit of blue serge, with pale 
leather gaiters, had been seen bounding 
along the banks with the race. He had a 
red face, and his hair stuck out like forks 
under a straw hat with coloured ribbon. 

' Look at that portly figure on the bank. 
That is Goldy, the great boating light of 
Northam. He coaches the eight for Henley 
Regatta. Do you think that he would let 
the best oar in his crew come out to dinner if 
he could help it ? Granfer is in training/ 

* But purely the poor young man should 
have other society,' continued Mrs. Vyvyan. 
* No doubt he is popular with boating men ; 
but it seems so melancholy that he refuses 
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all invitations. I wish you would find out 
why he does it, Thomas. It is the last thing 
he should do. His father used to be an 
agreeable man. I remember him well.' 

* " Homekeeping youths have ever homely 
wits," ' said the Canon. ' Goldy has a knack 
of making mathematics stick to those same 
homely youths, besides stimulating their 
aquatics. It is good for Granfer to excel : 
they say he is modest enough. Isn't he, 
Milton.?' 

' Oh, William, do you see much of Mr. 
Granfer?' Mrs. Vyvyan put in, not waiting 
for the answer. * Then I hope you will get 
him out of this boating training, and bring 
him to Castle Green. I am sure we can 
bring him out with kindness,' pursued the 
dibonnaire lady. * The Granfers of Bishops- 
combe hoped when he came here that we 
should see something of him.' 

' Are those the cousins in Somersetshire 
that Althea is going to stay with this 
summer ? ' said Caroline. 

K 2 
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They had been gently rowing down the 
reach of river past the boat-house in the first 
clearing of the day, instead of going in 
immediately after the race. Milton was but 
half listening to the conversation in the 
stern of the boat, but at this question of Miss 
Halliday's, he rested on his oar and turned 
to Althea in the bows. 

' You are going to Somersetshire ? ' he 
said. Althea had been leaning up on her 
cushions ; it seemed she had not been listen- 
ing to what was said. 

' Is papa saying so ? * she asked, turning 
round. As she did so Milton caught the 
reverie of the moment before in her face, in 
eyes that were blue sometimes, grey now in 
repose, and reflecting all the subdued tints 
of sky and water and cloud ; the very twist 
of the little grey shawl, and fall of the large 
felt hat, in harmony, it seemed to Milton, 
with the sober, nun-like spiritual look of the 
evening. But the Canon was resuming. 

'Yes, the Granfers of Bishopscombe. 
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Mrs. Granfer is my first cousin. Her hus- 
band is trustee to Countismain Granfer. We 
all belong to the west country, you know.' 
the Canon continued, more and more deli- 
berately; and Mrs. Vyvyan, who knew 
Somersetshire stories to be her husband's 
favourites, said : * Tell us all about it, and 
begin at the beginning, Thomas.* 

The Canon rested his oar, and as they 
floated along resumed, in a leisurely way : 
*My father lived in the Quantocks, you 
know ; the Quantock hills come beyond the 
Mendip, and beyond the Quantocks come 
the Edgmoor hills. Bishopscombe, my cousin 
Sophia's place, lies on the sunny West 
Somerset side of Edgmoor. She married a 
Granfer, but the Granfer estate lies on the 
stormy North Devon side of Edgmoor, just 
where the Welsh coast runs out into the 
channel opposite.* 

' Such a lovely place ! ' interrupted Mrs. 
Vyvyan ; ' an old hall, with nothing but purple 
moors between it and the sea.' 
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* Say brown moors, Mary ; it sounds as well, 
and the moots are not purple for nine months 
of the year/ put in the Canon. * Besides, 
the old hall has long been shut up. The 
last Countismain Granfer, this lad's father, 
was a mauvais sujety and when his debts 
were all paid off, the old Colonel his father 
took up his abode in a sort of fishing lodge 
on the estate ; he let the big house with the 
shooting to people who come down for that 
and the stag-hunting season. Countismain 
and his brothers live in Leafy Bay still.* 

* The bay sounds pleasanter even thaii 
the hall/ said Althea. 

* I suppose you will see it this summer ?* 
said Caroline in the stern, across Milton, to 
Althea in the bow. 

* Oh ! it is a long way off from Bishops-* 
combe,' replied Althea. ' And the Granfers, 
our -cousins, never take us anywhere in their 
big carriage, which only drones along the 
lanes round the house.' 

Milton at his oar gathered that Miss 
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Vyvyan had come down from her river dream; 
and that ' Bishopscombe ' appeared to her 
decidedly as common earth. 

But the Canon was pursuing his narrative 
to Caroline : ' The old Colonel was very 
proud of the wild picturesqueness of his place. 
They were always rather barren acres/ but 
he devoted all his income to keeping the 
estate together. But the son, this Granfer's 
father, had the feeling towards the estate of 
the Frenchman who said, 'Aimez-vous les 
beaut^s de la nature ? Pour moi, je les 
abhorre/ 

The Canon stopped a moment to take 
breath after the unusual effort of speaking 
F,.„ch ^d „>„i„g. Then he continued J 

•The late Countismain Granfer's taste 
was for a smooth hunting country and *flat, 
green race-courses. It is said that the Colonel 
•hurried on his marriage with a saintly cousin, 
in the hope that he would settle at home. 
But, even after his marriage, he used to leave 
3iis wife and her boy down in the remote 
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place, and live in a hunting-box in the Mid- 
lands. At the end they were quite separated. 
But two more boys were born before this 
happened.' 

* And what became of the mother ? ' said 
Caroline sympathisingly. 

* Strangely enough, she and her husband 
died within two months of each other three 
years ago. And they had not seen one 
another for four years. And now the old 
man is gone, and Countismain Granfer is, I 
believe, sole guardian to his brothers. It 
shows that his grandfather trusted him. 
Colonel Granfer was a fine old soldier of the 
Havelock type. He used to talk in his 
narrow fervent way about keeping the lad 
from the world.' 

* I am sure that he was greatly mistaken 
in thinking that this young man would have 
the temptations of his father,' said Mrs. 
Vyvyan. ' The last Mr. Granfer looked like 
a man of pleasure. But young Mr. Granffer 
must take after his grandfather and mother ; 
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he seemed to me plain and simple, and almost 
rough last year/ 

' I am glad I persuaded him to graduate 
here/ said the Canon. ' He must see some- 
thing of the world presently. He is doing 
very well, isn't he, Milton ? You and he, I 
hear, fit like Chiron and Achilles.' 

They had turned and pulled up the stream 
again to the boat-house, and as the Canon 
spoke the preoccupation of guiding the boat 
in made Milton's answer to this apostrophe 
unnecessary. The little party had still to 
ascend the slopes before parting for the 
evening, and they were in no hurry to do 
it Thq hour was full of pleasantness. The 
sun was soon to set with watery beams, the 
rooks were wheeling about above in a bit of 
primrose sky showing through the trees. The 
chimes fell from the great towers above, 
telling out the summer evening supper hour 
with great solemnity. Yet nobody was in a 
hurry to separate. The Canon, pleased with 
his audience, strolled up the latticed paths of 
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the slopes with great deliberation. Mrs. 
Vyvyan was ruminating fresh invitations. 
Caroline, new to . the beautiful precincts, 
looked up at the great twin towers above- 
Althea was walking at Milton's side, and with 
Milton's mood was the spell not only too 
well in accordance ? — the mood which comes 
to all men in turn to make lingering pleasant, 
by some hurried to swift conclusion^ with 
the fear of life's chapter of accidents, its on- 
ward, never-staying stream— by Milton pro- 
longed by that very sense of life's perversity 
— the ever present dread of his own in- 
adequacy. Soon the steep path had mei^ed 
on to the broad sward of Castle Green, and 
here they were to part. 

* Well, William, I will write Mr. Granfer 
another note, and you must get him out of 
this nonsense about boating training, and 
come with him to dine to-morrow. We hav6 
not seen you quietly at dinner since Mr. 
Temple left,' Mrs. Vyvyan said at shaking 
hands. Milton replied with the greatest 
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politeness that Granfer would require, he felt 
sure, but little persuasion to throw off the 
yoke of athletics for Mrs. Vyvyan, but that 
he himself was unfortunately pledged to dine 
in the Common. Room the next evening. 

*Will William ever come out of his 
shell?' Mrs. Vyvyan said to her husband 
as they went into the house side by side j 
" yet he shows a very proper politeness.' 

Aithea had said good-night shyly to-night 
to William Milton. The grey subdued 
evening had made her cheek a little pale. 
Something had taken the girl's fancy in what 
had been said this evening. Her father's 
comparison of Milton and County Granfer, of 
course it meant nothing. Chiron was a wise 
Centaur, Achilles one of the heroes, and her 
father said it half in ridicule ; yet she liked to 
think of Milton that way. And then she 
thought with pleasure that a better oppor- 
tunity than dinner occurred of seeing hini 
on the next day ; it was the Greek hourl 
And in the teachings of that hour Miss 
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Vyvyan often fancied that were she a man 
there would come to her a sense of the 
relation of study to life and duty, and all 
that makes a man. And she wondered if all 
Milton's pupils felt as she did. 

County Granfer stood up before Milton 
the next evening dressed for dinner at Castle 
Green in a silk waistcoat, which looked as if 
it might have belonged to his father — it had 
such an antiquated air of fashion ; and the 
young man was laughing, for he was imi- 
tating the voice of the senior mathematical 
tutor, a rumbling bass, as he had remon- 
strated with him that day. * It's not the 
dining, sir, it's the softening I say, sir, that'll 
do the 'quatics no good ! Society all in its 
time, sir ! Books and training, and training 
and books, sir ! that's the stoodent's business 
at the Ooniversity, and the Ooniversity's 
business with the stoodent. We must keep 
him to it ! * 

And then Countismain laughed again at 
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the recollection of Goldy, the great boating 
tutor. 

The young man had strong features, and 
a great round chin and black hair, which 
gave one crisp wave across the forehead 
before being cropped at the ears. He stood 
towering up in Milton's room, dressed for 
dinner at Castle Green. There was drollery 
and fun in his face. Milton was always 
sedate, but not without the modest humour 
which is to be found in most contemplative 
men. There was confidence in the manner 
of the younger man. He pressed Milton to 
join him at Castle Green. He declared he 
should not have a word to say. It was so 
long since he had been in the company of 
ladies. It was bad luck that Milton was 
engaged elsewhere, and could not take him 
under his wing. And then he ran down 
the stairs and out of the cloister across the 
Green to the Canon's house. 

And Milton betook himself to the Col- 
lege Common Room. The company he met 
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over the wine need not be here described ; 
but as the twilight of the summer evening 
died away prematurely on the old dark 
panelled walls, came over Milton some im- 
patience, we may suppose, 'Break, diviner 
light ! ' some longing, ' Breathe, diviner air ! ' 
for he got up and sauntered too across the 
Green. He was greeted in the hall of the 
Vyvyans* house by the sound of singing in 
the drawing-room. 

And what odd grudging mood was this 
in William Milton to-night ? He thought 
that it was Althea who sang. And it was 
in his heart to wish that his pupil had not 
this, even this one more grace. But he 
entered. It was Miss Halliday who sat at 
the piano. Althea was in the window, and 
Countismain Granfer at her side. 

The young man stood up with stately 
height against the deep window by the little 
settle. The Canon and Mrs. Vyvyan were 
in their usual places, and all were listening to 
Miss Halliday at the piano. 
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Everybody greeted Milton without sur- 
prise, and seemed to be only thinking of the 
music. 

*Oh! Mr. Milton, you have just missed 
such a lovely thing,' called out Mrs. Vyvyan. 
* Miss Halliday sings Mrs. Arkwright s 
" Rose " like no one else.' And Milton sat 
down with that somewhat cold look people 
wear when they come among music-fed 
listeners who tell them they have lost some- 
thing. Althea got up and went to look over 
Miss Halliday's music at the piano : Countisr 
main Granfer followed hen 

' He seems to be so musical,' said Mrs, 
Vyvyan in Milton's ear, ' and yet where can 
he have heard music ? He must have great 
taste for it. It will bring him out* 

Milton glanced at Countismain as he 
returned to his place opposite Miss Vyvyan. 
He seemed to bring some of the sun and 
weather and brightness of the river into that 
pleasant drawing-room, filled with the scent 
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of flowers and the sound* of singing and 
accompaniment. 

Miss Halliday was, at Althea's request, 
going to sing ' The Rose ' again. Caroline 
had a very correct gift for music and a rich 
mezzo-soprano voice, but she also possessed 
that special quality for a musician which 
endeared her to the heart of her friends, and 
made her almost indispensable to Lady 
Ashley — a sympathetic readiness in music 
Seated now at the piano, in a black velvet 
boddice with a white rose in her black hair, 
complying to each fresh request, she was a 
type of all social and artistic complaisance. 
Milton could listen charmed with the rest 

But he had eyes only for one in that room. 

* 

And opposite Althea, in the arch of the bay- 
window, Countismain Granfer now stood as 
if spell-bound by the strain. He drew a 
long breath when it was over. He had that 
look you see on a young face when the quick 
natural ear conveys music to an untutored 
soul. 
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' The music seems to bring out his 
melancholy/ whispered Mrs. Vyvyan to 
Milton. ' It suits him so well with his sad 
history.' 

And Caroline was pouring forth her 
voice again. She had chosen now Schubert's 

* Ungeduld,' and it seemed little wonder 
to Milton that young * spirits attentive' to 
such an inspiration of melody should be 

* melancholy ' without the loss of a grand- 
father and a ruined estate in the West. But 
certainly there was a trouble about the young 
man's brow, and a quick changing expression 
from impulsive delight at the music to sad 
reflection, which contrasted with the strength 
and manliness of the great broad-shouldered 
figure, the cheerful colouring of his face, 
strong waving black hair, and clear level- 
gazing blue eyes. While he listened to the 
' passionate ballad, gallant and gay,^ to which 
Caroline had passed, he seemed almost lifted 
away from his surroundings by overmaster- 
ing delight ; but again, as the song subsided, 

VOL. I. L 
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he looked from one to the other of those 
who entertained him with a timidity and diffi- 
dence* Milton had never seen before on his 
frank and open countenance. 

Caroline brought out an old faintly-printed 
volume, and asked Mr. Granfer if he liked 
old church music. He said he could not tell 
new from old, and church music was the only 
music he knew, since of late he had never; 
before he came to Northam, heard music ex- 
cept in church. * But I should like anything 
you sing very much.' He inclined his head 
with a very sedate courtesy. And yet when 
he spoke there was just the least possible 
recollection of west country dialect, which the 
Canon in the course of the evening observed 
upon, and said made him feel quite young 
again. And Mr. Vyvyan bursting himself 
into 'Zomerzet,' the young man laughed and 
chimed in with double accent. . . . Caro-^ 
line's old book contained Pergolesi, and she 
began to sing from his ' Stabat Mater.* The 
music which Milton knew and loved best^ 
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like such simple melody as that of Pergolas i 
which Caroline now sang, always brought a 
face to his mind. Keats has expressed it — 
^fctces such as 4>ne does not see' Now, hidden^ 
asi the singer was in shadow, all the musid 
for Milton lay with the light in Althea's fe.ce, 
and soon he became aware that he was not 
the only person who watched it. Countis- 
main gazed at her intently. How could 
Milton wondef ! At that moment, enhanced 
by music, Althea's face to Milton was better 
than imagination. The whole woman- seemed 
to be in the vague, and longing, and yet not 
unquiet music, and all the song was in her 
delicious face. 

When Milton worked with Althea at the 
schoolroom, self-mastery checked sentiment 
at every turn ; but these were of life's 
' Golden Hours.' He could not trust himself 
to linger at Castle Green to-night. Miss 
Halliday had left the piano and come forward 
to the light. Countismain had said good-bye 
at half-past ten, fast bound by rules of train- 
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ing. Tutor and pupil left the house together 

It appeared that Milton's golden hours were 

» 

always to be shared. Temple had gone back 
to his prosaic chambers. But now it was 
Countismain Granfer who walked away at 
Milton's side across the fragrant Cathedral 
open, with an odd silence and preoccupation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GROUPS ON A TERRACE. 

* Ally, dear, what day is fixed for Mr. 
Temple's visit at Stairs ? ' said Mrs. Vyvyan 
in her cheerful sing-song across the drawing- 
room a few days after, when Caroline 
Halliday had joined Lady Ashley again in 
town, 

• Whitsuntide, was it not ? ' replied Althea 
over her book in the bay window. The Canon 
was in his own chair. He had been up to 
town on business, and was resting as a man 
does after he has spent an afternoon in the 
train, reading all the way. His hands were 
behind his head. Mrs. Vyvyan was writing 
notes, or rather pondering at the writing- 
table as she turned to her daughter. 

' Dear me ; with the party for the Duke 
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of Brighton. We shall see Mr. Temple at 
the fete, then. Do you know, Althea, that I 
have been wishing to ask Lady Ashley for 
an invitation for County Granfer. It is 
always a large mixed party, and the poor 
young man ought to see something of society. 
He is so very well fitted for it, in spite of 
all his shyness. But/ she resumed, ' are you 
sure Mn Temple is to be in the house? 
I can't think why Lady Ashley has not 
asked us to anything more particular than 
the garden-party. She has always done ?o 
before at Whitsuntide.' 

* Forgive a woman anything when s^e is 
in a mood for matrimony, Mary/ said the 
Canon. ' Lady Ashley s head is full of plans 
for this Benedict. Hence his bearship isr 
asked with the Duke.' 

'Were you in Bruton Street to-day, Ed-^ 
ward ? ' said Mrs. Vyvyan with great interest, 

* I saw the infatuated lady yesterday/ 
'And is Lady Ashley quite well,j 

Edward ?' 
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* Oh, she thrives upon her preoccilpa- 
tions.* 

' And was Miss HaUiday there ?/ 
'Miss Halliday was out of the way — in 
the" park, the balcony — ^where should the 
heroine wander, Althea, when she is the 
subject of many confidences ?' 

All the time that he spoke the Canon 
was looking at his daughter out of the 
corners of his eyes. But Althea was riveted 
to her book. Now, however, she looked up 
with a quick flush in her face. When her 
fether began to describe life as a play Althea's 

» 

heart always rebelled. 

i] * What did Lady Ashley say, papa ? ' she 
said, coming forward and standing up before 
him. The Canon looked thoroughly satisfied 
at having brought Althea to his side. He 
seized her and set her upon his knee. * Come^ 
Lady Ashley takes you all into confidenccy 
he said. 

* She is the most straightforward person,* 
said Mrs.. Vyvyan. 
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' But what did she say, papa ? ' 
* That she loved Miss Halliday as a 
daughter, and was only concerned for her 
happiness. She believes there is something 
serious between her and Mr. Temple, but 
knows him to be in no position to speak for 
some months to come. Now, advice has 
come from Miss Halliday's relatives to take 
the house by the Grammar School for their 
coming home in September. The state of 
the Major's liver has hurried matters to a 
conclusion. Lady Ashley will have to give 
Caroline up almost directly ; the family from 
Darjeeling requiring tremendous prepara- 
tions. Well, Lady Ashley, of course, is 
much aggrieved. She has filled Stairs for 
our Festival at the close of August. Mr. 
Temple was to have been asked, since he 
has lately turned musical, and Miss Halliday 
was to have been the soul of the party. But 
all this is now at an end, for Miss Halliday 
begins her residence in Northam after Whit- 
suntide, with some former governess in 
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want of a home. And Lady Ashley feared 
that there would be no meeting at the 
Festival' 

*But did you say, Edward, that Mr. 
Temple talks of staying in the Cloisters ? 
And mentions what a great friend he is of 
Mr. Milton.?' 

* I did, Mary.' 

' And what did Lady Ashley say ? ' 
*She expressed satisfaction. She said 
that now all would be ** ship-shape " again— 
that was the expression — Miss Halliday in 
the town, the barrister in the Cloisters, you, 
Mary, presiding. And, her ladyship added, 
that the Darjeeling sister must look after her 
family or take it back to Darjeeling.* 

'Why does everybody wear Caroline's 
heart upon their sleeve ! ' exclaimed Althea, 
getting up and returning to her window- 
seat. But Mrs. Vyvyan hardly heard ; she 
was beginning to meditate again. 

* I wonder,' she said, for her meditations 
were always aloud, ' that Lady Ashley is so 
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)and and confidential, and. doesn't ask us 
to anything more, particular at Whitsunr 
tide.* ... 

' Oh, I am forgetting, Mary. Her lady- 
ship sent you her love, and begged me to say 
that you .muist bring Mr. Temple's friend, 
Mr. Milton, whom she met on one occasion, 
and any other man you like to the garden 
party ; finally, 3he suggested that yoa ^nd 
Althea will . stay the night at Stairs, .after 
the garden party, which ] concludes .with 
dancing.' . ■ : 

And the Canon looked across ta hiis 
daughter for approval. But the flush was 
3till on Althea's cheek, and paying no hieed 
to the pl^sant prospect for Whitsuntide she 
said, ' I would not go, but it would not be 
paturaL' 

' You are quite right, Althea dear,* said 
her mother. ' It would be very unnatuiraL 
Mr. Temple himself would ask why. If 
circumstances do not permit him to spfeak, 
he is right to hide his feelings for Carolinei 



ly^ 
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Meanwhile, he speaks of her as he does of no 
one else. If matters are to come right at the 
end, we must all be perfectly natural/ 

Althea stood up looking quite hopeless 
at this proposal, then fled to her room only 

just saying good-night 

She felt all jarred and out of tune with 
herself and all her surroundings. What! 
Caroline herself was scarcely conscious of her 
feelings when the sacredness of her choice 
was invaded. And when it came to her turn 
would it be so ? Althea leaned out of her 
window, but felt no freer for that. She tried 
to read a novel but sickened of it ; then she 
began applying herself to a task for William 
Milton. The application cooled her : she 
felt foolish, lonely, and wanted to see her 
father again. Her father! What was this 
restless feeling which prompted all his moods 
of late ? Was he happy with all his gaiety, 
which often cut her ? Was her mother 
happy ? She went back to the drawing- 
room, but it was empty. Her mother had 
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gone to her room. Althea went to it, and 
found Mrs. Vyvyan at her dressing-table. 
* Althea, of course you will wear white. I 
have made up my mind that I shall degm 
grey^ said Mrs. Vyvyan, kissing her. 

* What do you mean, mamma ? ' 

* I have always thought pearl grey the 
colour for chaperones, and I have it quite 
ready for Stairs,' Mrs. Vyvyan said absently 
at her toilet-glass. 

Then Althea went back to her school- 
room, for she had heard a step on the stairs, 
winding up outside her mother's door. Her 
father stood at her table turning over the 
books spread out there. 

' And this,' he said, ' is an exercise for 
Milton ? And that, the book which Milton 
lent ? And to-morrow the day that Milton 
comes ? And you like it, Althea } ' 

' I do,' she said. * Oh papa ! if it could 
only go on always ! ' she said, frowning not 
to cry. 

* What, my child, is to go on always 1 ' 
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* Why, living with you, and learning Greek, 
and going on quietly.' 

* Do you wish it ? Every woman, I 
thought, craved for the marriage service. If 
you knew how I dread that service, Althea, 
which will come one day to part us ! * 

' How can the marriage service ever be 
read over anybody, papa, if there is such 
talking about it before hand ? Indeed,' she 
said, looking at him; ' I never could say, "In 
sickness or in health, for richer or poorer," 
to anybody I know, except you. In health, 
perhaps,' Althea soon went on, seeing the 
Canon brighten, ' and for six weeks, I might 
take somebody for richer, for poorer ; but in 
sickness and in health, and for always, only 
you, papa. But it will always be in health, I 
hope,' she said, kissing him. 

And so womanlike Althea soothed others, 
but not herself She vexed herself that 
Caroline was talked of. And then one day 
the subject of Mr. Temple was all brought 
back by her mother, and in Milton's pre- 
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sence. She had come up to the schoolrbom 
with : — 

* WiUiam, Lady Ashley has written a card 
for you for her f&te on the loth, and she says, 
in her kindest way, she hopes you will come 
over with our party to meet your friend Mr. 
Temple. We shall also take Mr. Granfer. 
I am so glad that he should see a little life 
outside this uncivilised old place. You ares 
thought by many to be thrown away, William; 
But we hope that you will not spend this 
vacation abroad, but stay for the musical fes- 
tival. You know that the Canon will remain 
here all the summer, beyond the time of 
residence. We are to receive half the county 
at the Festival in the last days of August.^ 
Miss Halliday will be staying with us. Now, 
can you remain in Northam ? If you do, I 
will invite Mr. Temple to meet the Festival 
people. He might share your rooms in the 
Cloisters. We, of course, shall be over- 
whelmed. It would be very pleasant if you 
could stay until we go, and help us to entertain.' 
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Milton had thought of the Festival. He 
was not going abroad, and would hold him- 
self at Mrs. Vyvyan's disposal ; his friend 
Temple had mentioned coming to the 
Cloisters in August But they would talk 
about it at Stairs, whither he would betake 
himself oil Lady Ashley's invitation. Althea 
turned fairly away at the mention of Mr. 
Temple; she found herself blushing at the 
thought of Lady Ashley's manceuvres ; she 
looked up brightly, however, when he spoke 
of the day at Stairs. Milton interpreted 
these fine shades for himself. He would 
stay, he said, but he thought within himself 
that it would be unnecessary for hint after 
all to stay to be company to Temple. 

The Stairs day was radiant. Milton was 
to ride with Mr. Vyvyan. He came in time 
to see the ladies packing into the pony car- 
riage. Maid, fly, and luggage had gone on. 
Countismain Granfer stood by like a bashful 
Alcides, with a rose in his button-hole. He 
was to drive with the ladies. Mrs. Vyvyan 
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looked like some pretty grey bird. Althea 
had a bonnet from Paris ; it looked to Milton 
like the simplest of soft hoods. ' It cost forty 
francs/ said the Canon, * and if you take out 
the pin in the middle the mystery dissolves, 
the bonnet is no more ; ' and he packed the 
ladies in with their parasols and whip arid 
fresh cool dust cloaks. Countismain begged 
to be allowed to drive from the back seat. 
He had had practice in Somersetshire lanes 
in his grandfathers pony basket, but Mrs. 
Vyvyan gave the whip to no one. And 
they all packed in. ' How kind you are, 
Thomas ! Meet us at the Italian entrance.' 
And the pony trotted off. The two men 
stood for a moment looking after thq little; 
cUtelage. Milton found himself thinking 
somewhat blankly when they were out of 
sight, of the prospect of watching Temple's 
progress all the afternoon under a hot sun 
to the sound of a brass band — it might grow 
insipid. Soon, however, the exhilarating 
ride across the glades of Edge had landed 
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the Canon and Milton, with all the little 
Northam party, in a smooth world where 
smiles and converse and a soothing surface 
prevailed over the deeps and shallows of the 
ever-craving human heart 

The light of a summer afternoon on 
terraced gardens, descending from a large 
beneficent-looking English mansion," has a 
magnetising effect upon the spirits. It has 
been said that a terrace is of all others the 
place for ease and pleasure, that one cannot, 
for instance, conceive of bad news being 
told upon a terrace. At this moment the 
picturesque hostess, the yet thinly-sprinkled 
groups of people, the air and the flowers, 
the warmth and the scent, worked a spell 
on the senses. The band was far away in 
the orangery. Lord Ashley walked about 
with the ladies in the house, looking deter- 
minately festive. He had not talked politics 
since luncheon. The sun-dial, the shrubbery, 
the carp pond, the peacocks, the walled 
gardens, nothing was wanting to the sun- 
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shine that afternoon ; and in the pauses of 
the distant surging and sighing of strings in 
the orangery — ^the splash of that fountain ! 
These were Caroline Halliday's surroundings. 
Here she li^ed, the friend of the house, the 
accustomed visitor, the confidante of that 
terrace ; and a terrace suggests a confi- 
dante as flower-beds Scotch gardeners, and 
lavender-scented store-rooms an immemorial 
housekeeper. The Northam party looked 
for Caroline as they arrived, and soon they 
caught sight of her talking to Temple, a 
visitor in the house. 

The pair were raised above the broad 
gravel-walk before the library windows by a 
broad flight of grey stone steps, leading to 
^n upper terrace planted with yews. She 
leant against the stone balustrade in con^ 
versation ; she and Temple seemed to have 
been surprised by the first arrivals, for 
Caroline was bare-headed, and her afternoon 
dress was of the simplest. All the party 
had seen them before she or Temple 
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noticed the presence of their Northam 
friends. 

' Althea, we will invade the chateau, but 
not attack by the upper terrace/ said the 
Canon, who had been standing by Lady 
Ashley, and now led his daughter away. 

But Temple had seen them. In a 
^noment the Ute-ct'tite was broken up. 
Without further ceremony he left Miss 
Halliday and ran down to greet Althea, at 
the foot of the steps with her father. Just 
.then Lady Ashley sent a message to Caroline. 
Miss Halliday had promised to sing an out- 
door German Volksleid^ with the accompa- 
niment of a zither. 

- * Mr. Zaile,* Lady Ashley said to a dark, 
{)ensive little gentleman standing by, * would 
you take your zither to Miss Halliday^ and 
ask for what she sang last night ? ' Mr. 
Zaile was a Hungarian, Lady Ashley ex*- 
plained ; he knew all sorts of out-of-the-way 
things ; it was the most charming thing in 
the world to hear the zither and voice out. of 
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doors. * Now, Mr, Zaile/ as that gentleman 
tripped back from the terrace, holding a little 
instrument case with both hands, * will Miss 
HaUiday sing now, just where she is ? ' 

'It is the charm of Miss Halliday's 
singing that she never says no,' said Mrs. 
Vy vyan. . 

' Who is the singer ? ' said a brisk voice 
on the other side of Milton ; it came from a 
lady addressing another lady, putting up an 
eyeglass to the terrace where Caroline was 
xising to sing out of a long manuscript 
music-book, with the dark-eyed accompanist 
at her side. * Tall, handsome, yes, decidedly ; 
do you know her ? ' 

* Ye-es, Miss Hallida-ay ; do you call her 
ha-andsome ? ' said a drawly voice from the 
other lady. ' I think her so peculi-are.' 

' Well, yes, peculiar, pictorial, pic- 
turesque,' said the brisk voice. 

* Very peculi-are,' said the drawly. 

But meanwhile Temple, at Milton's side, 
was warmly greeting Althea. Three weeks' 
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absence had not cooled Temple. But Althea 
was demure, or she was perverse, or what 
was this ? Countismain Granfer stood at 
Milton's side, and it was to him that Althea 
turned after Temple's greeting. But Caro- 
line was rising to sing on the terrace above 
the flight of stone steps. All turned to look 
at her. Something in the pure harmonious 
lines of her head, with the dark plaits raised 
above the many shepherdess hats and Pari- 
sian bonnets assembled below ; something 
in the graceful pose of her rich yet young 
figure standing out there from that back- 
ground of deep-green laurel, ivy, and yew — 
immortelles all, and emblems of art — some- 
thing in the ease and grace and uncon- 
vention of her dress ; the veiy complaisance 
and repose of custom, though placed sud- 
denly there before an audience — all these 
things suggested the artist. That surely was 
Miss Halliday's vocation. And yet there 
was something almost of sorrowful dignity 
about Caroline's brow, especially as for a 
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moment her eyes had rested upon the little 
Northam party. Even as she stood there 
to sing there was a look in her face which 
suggested that art could not satisfy her, that 
she was a woman before all things' — perhaps,, 
a dissatisfied one — even while that song 
gives such pure satisfaction ! 

There was a little murmur of applause. 
Countismain turned with youthful fervour to 
Miss Vyvyan ; but now the Canon came up 
to resume the walk round. Temple wished 
to join them ; they were going to the gallery 
to see the Holbeins. Countismain followed 
the party a little way, but he seemed to 
change his mind, and came to Milton's side. 
To be sure. Temple and Althea did not 
want a third, yet it seemed odd to Milton, at 
that moment, that so sunny a youth should 
remain with him as his shadow ! 

Just at that moment Miss Halliday was 
descending the stone steps, after her song. 
Milton, with a chivalrous impulse, could not 
bear to see the sweet singer of such lavish 
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complaisance left alone, and he came for- 
ward and offered her his arm. Countismain 
followed^ and thanked her warmly. She 
looked at them kindly and simply, but said 
— ^her eyes following the way the Canon had 
taken, * Will you not join the Vyvyans ? 
They will show you the place. You will 
want to see the galleries.* But the two men 
said they would lionise presently* She 
fetched her hat — it lay ready for her in the 
window — ^and led them out amongst the gay 
groups which were thickening to a crowd 
amongst the bright parterres. Everyone 
shook hands. She was weighted with ac- 
quaintance, she was plunged in entertain- 
ment But Miss Halliday had two faithful 
satellites at her side that afternoon in^ the 
crowd. At one moment it was a chair to 
be brought for a dowager, and Milton was 
at hand to fetch it. At another, croquet to 
be. started, and Countismain set up hoops 
while the tutor seized a mallet. Was it a 
forlorn being to be talked to, and Milton 
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was introduced. Was It a mallet in request, 
and he relinquished his mallet At the end 
of some time Caroline found Countismain 
still at her side, and William Milton still 
exerting himself. 

Meanwhile, Temple was spending the 
afternoon with Althea in the gallery among 
the Holbeins, But presently, his neat form 
was to be seen steering through the croquet 
and the young ladies, and the curates, the 
dowagers and the gentlemen in white hats 
alone. His face wore an unapproachable 
expression. 

* We have been watching you with vener- 
ation,' he said, confronting Milton. • Endure 
no longer, divine evenings are rare,' and he 
put his arm into his friend's with a sort of 
relaxing into bright confidence, which could 
be very charming in Temple. The two men 
went and leaned over the stone parapet at 
the end of the lowest lawn to look over 
the broad park merging into Edge forest, 
lying around with the shadows beginning 
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to lengthen in the radiant light Temple 
looked out upon it all, and said brightly : 

* I want to compare notes with you about 
the vacation. I get away late in August* 
Mr. Vyvyan has been suggesting to me, that 
I should make some stay in the Cloisters, 
There is the musical festival on the twentieth. 
Shall you be at Northam ? ' 

Temple spoke in a measured way ; Milton 
knew him not to be a musical amateur ; but 
it seemed that Milton might conclude what 
he liked, and be trusted to ask no further 
confidence. ' They have offered me rooms.*^ 

* Stop,' said Milton, ' did you say Mr. 
Vyvyan ? Was it from the Canon you had 
the invitation ?' ' 

* Yes, himself. Oh ! you have no idea 
how genial he is. I hardly know yet if the 
pale Whig prejudice of his opinions will 
deepen into the redder shade ; but we have 
not mentioned politics. He takes for granted 
that I am busy in the town ; anyhow, he has 
invited me to the Cloisters.' 
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And while Milton reflected in his own 
mind that the Canon was unaccountable in 
ways, and that politics might be long but 
courtship short, Temple added in the same; 
tone, ' Miss Halliday will be there/ 

Temple's voice at all times was low and 
expressive. Milton felt surprised as he said, 
* Miss Halliday will be there/ 

Just then Miss Halliday stood before 
them. She had heard the words. The 
orange tree in its box had concealed her 
seat with Mr. Fortescue, the great Queen's 
Counsel, on a visit at Stairs ; the voice of 
this entertaining person had been unnoticed 
by the two friends. ; 

There was a moment's pause, and then 
Temple said, looking into her eyes, .*We 
were talking about the vacation.' 

' You go abroad generally ? ' she said, 
looking eager and happy. 

'Yes; England is so crowded — one 
great tea garden in August. But the Canon: 
has been proposing the Cloisters, and the; 
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Northam festival. I think that has a pleasant 
sound. And you will be there ? * he added. 

* My sister may come home from India 
this summer ; she talks of leaving her boys at 
school at Northam, and I shall stay.' 

* I think I shall be at Northam in August/ 
said Temple. 

' I am very glad/ she said, looking away 
across the smiling landscape. 

* William, have you seen my husband ? * 
said the voice of Mrs. Vyvyan at his elbow* 
* They are beginning to go in to get ready to 
dance, iand the Canon, has carried off Althea. 
How are you all going home ? Will Mr. 
Granfer ride the Canon's horse home with 
you ? And then Mr. Vyvyan can go home 
early . with the Dean. Althea and I, you 
know, stay. Perhaps you would send the 
message to Northam that the fly will not be 
required for the Canon.' 

Milton strode away, and then the great 
lawyer, who was also an observant man,, 
produced one of those conversations with 
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Mrs. Vyvyan, beginning, 'Tell me, Mrs. 
Vyvyan, who is the tall man you have just 
dismissed ? ' 

' Mr. Milton, a very old friend, a tutor at 
Northam,' said Mrs. Vyvyan, looking about 
fpr the scattered party. 

' Ah ! then tell me what is the gentleman 
engaging Miss Halliday ? ' 

' Mr. Temple ? Why he is staying in the 
house with you. You must have heard that 
Lord Ashley is going to help him at the 
next election at Northam.' 

' To be sure, and he has local interest 
too. But now — the grave, tall fellow just 
gone to the stables — is he married ? ' 

*Oh, no; Mr. Milton is not a marrying 
man,' said Mrs. Vjrvyan very decidedly. 

' More so than your other friend, believe 
me, Mrs. Vyvyan,' said the deep man. 
* Serious flirtation is the line to-day ; I have 
learned to discern signs of the serious flirt, 
and I see them in Mr. Temple. You see 
I like at starting to know something about 
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the people. And now we'll go and look at 
the dancing.' 

Milton returned to the lawn and found 
Mrs. Vyvyan and the observant man gone, 
but Caroline and Temple were still lingering 
on the terrace. People were breaking up 
their parties, looking for each other, crossing 
to the house, to the conservatory, to the 
gallery, where they were to dance. Milton 
considered the groups below for a moment, 
and began ascending a gentle slope, which 
suggested wandering off to kitchen-gardens, 
acres of glass, and walled • fruit A summer s 
evening, scattering groups of people intent 
on each other, a friend in love — here was a 
moment to leave the scene of action to 
meditate, and Milton began pacing off with 
the air of a man intent upon visiting the 
cucumber-frames and all the orchids of the 
establishment Who was Temple making 
love to ? That morning Milton still thought 
it was Althea. But perhaps Milton had 
prematurely adopted Temple's visions. The 
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intensity of the thing was already gone. 
Milton breathed more freely. At least the 
thought of Miss Halliday was diffusing, 
lightening, soothing. And she would be at 
Northam in August, Temple had said. 
Revolving these things in his mind Milton 
wandered till it was time to return to the 
ball-room. . • • But now, who could mistake 
Temple ? There against the window, watch- 
ing the dancers, he stood with folded arms ; 
his eyes never left following Althea in the 
mazes of the waltz with her partner 
Reggie Hamilton. True, indeed, that 
Temple watched the dancing like that hero 
of Miss Edgeworth's who put his fingers 
into his ears, that the dancers might look 
more frivolous. True, also, that Althea 
danced as if she were born to nothing else, 
while her' hair waved crisply on her fore- 
head, and her blush was fixed, a rose 
on each cheek. But Temple watched as if 
he said * I wait.' And Althea, too, did she 
not also seem to wait ? * II faut en ce bas 
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monde aimer beaucoup de choses pour savoir 
ce que Ton aime.* Through dances of 
youth, lights of youth, flowers of youth, she 
must pass to find her truest self — Temple 
watched her as if he felt that too. 

Just then Milton looked up and saw that 
Temple was no longer alone. Countismain 
Granfer's eyes were also following the dance 
as he stood there, tall and timid. It seemed 
to Milton presently that all the world 
pressed into the French windows from the 
moonKt terrace to see Althea dance. But 
the Duke of Brighton was leading Lady 
Ashley to the top of the room for the 
quadrille, and the beautiful Mrs. Pome- 
granate was in the set, and everybody was 
there to see the London beauties dance 
with their half-gallant, half-nonchalant air; 
Caroline was next to Temple and Countis- 
main Granfer. 'Caroline never dances,' 
Milton seemed to have heard someone sayv 
She was finding partners for everyone, and 
jiow brought the young man up to Althea, 
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'He says he cannot dance, but you will show 
him the quadrille, Althea ? ' 

But Althea was deeply engaged. Lady 
Ashley had sent her a partner with an order 
to come and dance in her set County 
remained by Miss Halliday's side. The 
young man looked so wistful, so eager, that 
something then and there caused Milton t6 
walk out of the window. Miss Vyvyan had 
enough people to watch her to-night ; perhaps 
it might become stale. 

And who would wish to be watched— 
X)nly watched! Temple's watching might 
mean more ; but his own — a watching as of 
a picture or statue, or rather as of an 
opening flower; how out of rapport with 
her dancing was such a mood! It would 
be impossible to the girl who moved to 
the sound of music ever to conceive that he 
cared for her in this way through the soul 
of a friend ! 

And so he left her in the ball-room, and 
passing out to the terrace in the moonlight. 
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he met an old acquaintance who had lately 
become private secretary to a minister ; with 
this person he entered into a discussion on 
the policy of the Government, on which 
the secretary brought to bear much novel 
intelligence. Thus pacing, they saw the 
stars set and the night go on to dawn, and 
Althea still passed in and out of the moon- 
light with her partners. The Canon went 
home snugly in the brougham with the 
Dean, and left his horse for Countismain. 
And at four o'clock in the morning Milton 
found himself still waiting for Countismain. 
At the end of all they rode home together 
across the glades of Edge at five o'clock in 
the morning ; they saw the vapours rolling 
up from the river, and the twin towers 
springing rosy from the mist in the first rays 
of the sun ; the deer started up as they 
passed, casting long shadows ; the air was 
fragrant as a babe's breath. The young man 
rode along silently, but Milton perceived his 
excitement by that very silence, by the 

VOL. I. N 
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sudden kindling of his eye, by an excla- 
mation which occasionally rose to his lips 
land then died away, by a sigh which from 
time to time escaped him. All this was 
strange, but Milton did not seek the reason 
far. He was himself under such a spell. 
That town rising from the mist, these glades, 
the past night of festive sights and sounds, 
all, all were full of Althea, and Love might 
be for all — Happiness for the very few. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* GENTLEMAN COUNTY.' 

Soon after this Caroline had taken possession 
of a house in the town, and begun prepara- 
tions for the 'coming home* of her sisters 
children in September. The house stood in 
a long straggling street, with the grammar 
school at one end. . It was a venerable quad- 
rangle, the statue of Fundator Noster, in 
Tudor costume, in the centre. The head- 
master's house was attached, of a bran new 
Gothic, with many sprightly gables, and 
turrets and slits, for the family residence, 
and a square block of buildings for the 
seventy boarders. The parish church stood 
in near vicinity, and most of the houses in 
the street were occupied by masters or 
parents of boys at the grammar school, 

N 2 
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It was the respectable . quarter of the world 

* down the hill/ at Northam. For in a town 
built about a hill you are forced to be topo- 
graphical. If you describe society you say 

* uphiW and * downhiW people. The * down- 
hill/ however, were an eminently respect- 
able society at Northam ; there was no low- 
liness at all in their estate as implied by their 
name. All Caroline's first callers, the head- 
master and the head- master's wife, the 
ushers and their wives, the parents of the 
boys settled in the street, Mr. Mark and his 
sister, were very emphatic in their several 

* spheres.' Caroline, too, was leaving her 
smiling terraces, seasons in town, and county 
houses for a * sphere/ But Caroline only 
obeyed the dictates of a loving heart uncon- 
sciously, and was not given to being very 
emphatic. She was quite gaily making pre- 
parations for the coming home. She had 
soon collected the few bits of furniture be- 
longing to her father, for Walter Halliday 
had collected ' bric-a-brac,' like all artists, all 
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his life, most of which had been sold at his 
death, but some warehoused in friends' 
houses. A bit of silk curtain, a buhl cabinet, 
a whole medley of pictures in old gold 
frames, had soon put the inside of * Lavender 
House' in harmony with its new inmate. 
Caroline's companion until her sister's arrival 
was the old governess of whom she had 
spoken to Althea. There was a narrow 
garden running down at the back of the 
house in School Street to open fields, by a 
red brick wall, built into a row of lime trees. 
Here Caroline received her friends before 
the house was furnished or preparations 
completed, and Mademoiselle Renaud sat 
basking by the hour in a frilled cap tied 
under her chin. 

Dr. Samson welcomed Caroline s arrival, 
and enlisted her services now, not only as a 
dinger in his choir but an assistant in train- 
ing some of his newest recruits for continual 
.winter rehearsals of the local choir, soon 
to be merged in the glory of chorus and 
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orchestra and London singers. George 
Temple came again to Northam, and there 
were meetings now not only on the heights at 
Castle Green, but in the garden of Lavender 
House, for Temple was the guest this time 
of Mn Mark, whose plain Puritan rectory 
was not far from Caroline's house. And 
over all Miss Halliday undertook Temple 
threw a warm, serious approbation. Lady 
Ashley viewed all this rather hazily from 
Park Lane, and wrote to Mrs. Vyvyan that 
Mr. Temple's admiration for Caroline was 
more and more marked, for he always re- 
turned from Northam, whether his stay had 
been in the Cloisters, or at Castle Green, or 
in the town, to speak of her ' dear Halliday,' 
with increasing admiration. 

But meanwhile, in all meetings Caroline 
and Althea were naturally always thrown 
together, whether at rehearsals in the Cathe- 
dral, where Althea was an attentive listener, 
or in rowings in the long summer evenings, 
or in talks in Canons' Garden, or at music at 
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Castle Green, or in the half-furnished parlour 
of Lavender House, There was something; 
in the very fact of the two girls' kindred 
likeness which increased the charm of each^ 
•Who has not known a double spell, a phase 
of divided friendship lasting for awhile ? A 
portrait is sometimes more suggestive to us 
for being painted with another on the canvas* 
There are two smiling images of Leonardo's, 
who are said to represent the earthly and th^^ 
heavenly beauty. Gaze for long upon them 
and they grow to change character, so spiritual 
is the smile of earthly beauty, so subtly human 
that of the heavenly. With some such sug-^ 
gestion of the kindred in contrast, a painter 
at that time might have painted the two girls. 
And then, both wearing the thoughtful look of 
noble yet half-inexperienced spirits, it would 
have required a close observer to detect the 
difference between Althea's high fancy free 
dreaming, and Caroline's more fixed and 
eager passion ; and there was a wit, a grace 
about Caroline that concealed the intensity^ 
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the secret force within, known only perhaps 
to Althea. For Lady Ashley was only led 
by her impressions, and knew none of Caro- 
line's secrets. 

But it is with William Milton and his 
secrets that we have to do. And for Milton 
there was but one face, one voice, one mind, 
ruling all the * golden hours ' with quiet, 
magnetic power. Miss Vyvyan was the rose, 
arid Miss Halliday had lived near the rose. 
And he felt that he dared riot mistake 
Teriiple. 

And as the pleasant summer term went 
on to an end, at Milton's side always and in 
fill meetings was Countismain Granfer. At 
the end of June the river crews from all 
parts of England meet to contend at Henley, 
and then County Granfer's name had re- 
sounded on more celebrated river banks than 
those where Althea had first heard it. Arid 
the Northam boat won honour for the little 
University. And then, when this event 
brought the long boating training to an end. 
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Countismain's tastes were leading him out of 
his old shyness to neglect no bright oppor- 
tunities of society and music at Castle Green. 
His natural and hitherto unsuspected gift for 
music was naturally being quickly developed 
in the almost hot-house musical atmosphere 
which may be ascribed to Northam, in the 
impending event of the Festival. And having 
very shyly one day submitted to a trial of 
his voice by Miss Halliday, she suggested 
that he should join Dr. Samson's choir. It 
was rare that Countismain ever broke his 
reserve with Milton on matters concerning 
himiself ; but now he consulted him. Could 
he stay on at Northam until the time of the 
Festival ? He spoke of being wanted at Leafy 
Bay. His brothers wanted him. And then 
his trustee, Mr. Granfer, required to talk a 
tangled matter or two of business over with 
him. And, besides, he had a plan of reading 
with the Rector, *very hard this vacation,' he 
said* But Milton, like a faithful master, read 
* the wishes dawning in the eyes.' He said 
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that he himself was to remain at Northam, 
and would read with Countismain in view of 
his degree in December. The young man 
seized eagerly upon the idea, and then as 
usual Milton observed a check upon his 
brightness ; and now, for the first time, he 
spoke of doubts for the future, not only of 
realising Milton's hopes of his success at 
the Bar, but of his being able to remain in 
England at all. Mr. Granfer's business with 
him was chiefly to speak of an opening in 
Ceylon. There was a bit of family land 
there, known to the coffee-planting colonies 
as Granfer-land. Countismain had serious 
thoughts of Granfer-land. Milton did not 
a^rgue with him then against the plan. But 
at Northam he thought lay the counter spell. 
One day about this time, and while these 
matters were still unsettled, though near 
upon the end of the term, Milton sat in 
the Common Room of the college in odd 
partnership. The lingering evening light 
seemed to be expelled from its dark walls, 
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and to play upon the bare polished oak table 
and the clear shining decanters, where stood 
wine worth drinking contemplatively ; the 
clouds drifted slowly along the horizon, 
almost on a level, it seemed, with the high 
windows overlooking the college terrace, 
which crowned the hill above the wide coun? 
try plain. The sound of the tumbling weir 
came up into the room. Milton sat there 
over the wine with the two friends, Mr. 
Goldy and Mr. GoHghtly. When you saw 
one of these gentlemen you looked for the 
othen Goldy, described already on the river 
bank, was a hanger-on of youthful athletic 
life, who had once been a famous Uni- 
versity oar, with a reputation for mathe- 
matics. Golightly, on the contrary, had been 
a cricketer and a classic in his day. Goldy 
was florid, square-shouldered, and flashy in 
dress. Golightly's complexion was like parch- 
ment ; he had a Roman nose and his clothes 
were clerical. There was something about 
Golightly's very appearance that made you 
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think of an old classical folio, decorous, pas- 
sive, dried, and antiquated. And now in 
this society Milton found himself sitting with 
Mr. Blow. Mr. Blow used to declare in his 
humble way that though he had seen so 
much of life, there was no wine so good, 
and no stories so fit to accompany good wine 
as those of these old collegiate haunts. And 
to-night Mr. Blow, after listening to many a 
river story from the mouth of Goldy, who 
would seem on these occasions to Milton like 
an old river Triton discoursing on human 
exploits, while his rumbling bass mingled 
with the sound of the weir ever roaring 
below — Mr. Blow held forth on what he was 
pleased to call the ' different aspects of under- 
graduate life' in the various Universities. 
* For instance,' said Mr. Blow, * you have 
here County Granfer, your best oar, you say. 
I knew his father at Christchurch. One of 
the jeufiesse dorde up there, in my time. He 
beat the town champion for a wager, kept a 
French cook, arfd gave five hundred guineas 
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for a hunter/ And Mr. Blow waved his fat 
hand deprecatingly. But Goldy had seized 
his glass and scrutinised it as if to call up a 
rich vision therein. ' Ah ! but there's nothing 
to compare ' nowadays with that sort of 
joonesse dorey at . the Ooniversity ! I liked to 
hear him talk about his cellar and his stud. 
It was his business in life to make both good. 
And he did the business well, and he'd talk 
of it well ! There are three requisites, sir, 
is the saying, to getting good wine — taste, 
money, power ! And a man of twenty will 
combine all three.* 

'We dont see much of the Aurata Ju- 
ventus up here,' said GoHghtly in a heavy 
voice. 

'And, I say, Blow,' put in the other 
Senior, in a deep rumbling bass, ' I say your 
Ooniversitj' student had better stick to his 
rowing and 'matics in an 'umble way. It has 
allays been my theory, sir, that Ooclid and 
training, training and Ooclid, must harden 
our stoodents before they see anything of 
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life. Everything must come aften Books 
and training will put 'em in harness for 
everything/ 

Mr. Blow smiled benignantly, and, waiv- 
ing all argument, proceeded in a regretful 
tone : — 

* But it was not the racing and the 
hunting which worked the ruin of that same 
Countismain Granfer. It was the women/, 
said Mr. Blow, lowering his voice. * He 
could never resist a pretty face. He got 
into a desperate entanglement at Oxford, 
then married a saintly cousin, and finally was 
held in sway all his life by a woman he met 
in the hunting-field in Leicestershire.' And 
Mr. Blow sighed deeply. 

' Plain as daylight,' said Goldy. * Christ- 
church turned him out unfit to meet life.* 
Harden 'em first, I say.' 

* Perhaps. But I am only dwelling on 
the contrast,* continued Mr. Blow. * These- 
various aspects of undergraduate life are so 
very touching to me, who have seen so 
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much of life, up and down the world. Here 
in this lovely remote spot, without tempta* 
tions to extravagance, the young Countismain 
leads his athletic career. Weill make the 
most of virgin soil. Keep him primitive, sir, 
keep him primitive.' 

' Oh, I say. Blow,* cried Goldy, * the less 
said about a good oar the better. TU tell 
you what, sir ! the ladies here are getting 
hold of County, and FU have it out with him 
if he comes to me again in a silk waistcoat 
to go out to dinner. It's the social dooties 
that do the 'quatics no good.* 

Profound ennui had seized upon Milton, 
He went to the window with an impulse to 
breathe the air, and threw the sash window 
up further. There below on the terrace were 
lounging a group of men, towering amongst 
them County Granfer. Did the sight make 
the talk the staler, the more intolerable } 
Milton rose to go, wished good-night and 
reached the door, w^hen Goldy rolled heavily 
round in his chair. 
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' Now, Milton, I'll bet that you're going 
to Mrs. Vyvyan's at this moment. You're 
bitten, too, with womanish inflooence. All 
very well for you to go in for intellectooal 
and social softening, but show me the man 
of County's age who is the better for soften- 
ing, sir ? What did the women do for his 
father ? They'll not leave this one alohe» 
I say, come now, Milton, with all her 
Quaker airs and graces, is that lady of 
Vyvyan's, now, and that doosid handsome 
daughter now ' 

Mr. Blow had risen with both hands de- 
precatingly held out Fortunately Milton 
was just outside the door. He had no need 
to ask himself if he had heard right He 
swung out of the room. For a moment he 
paused to think of the group left on the ter- 
race. He hated to think of the unmannerly 
protesting and wine drinking that went on 
in the rooms with the sash windows just six 
feet above the terrace. He thought of re- 
turning to clear the room. But with pity and 
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disgust succeeding indignation, he thought 
whose name had been mentioned in his pre- 
sence in the idle wine hour, and, not trusting 
himself to return, he took the nearest exit to 
his own rooms above the cloister. 

How calm they look at all times, those 
old collegiate cloisters ! There is an etching 
of Albert Durer which suggests the monkish 
interiors that lay once behind their latticed 
windows. The recluse sits at his table 
writing. The light that comes in at the 
window lets in just so much of the mystery 
of the universe as will lie behind four panes ; 
the little crucifix in the corner holds its 
secret, all about him are the tools of learn- 
ing, and with mystery and sacrifice all round 
him the little monk applies himself to the 
patient task which will never bear his name. 

Our modem recluse had settled to work, 
always awaiting him on his study table. Ten 
minutes had elapsed since he left the Common 
Room, when he was startled by the sound of 
footsteps rapidly approaching his door, and 
VOB. I. o 
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voices in the cloister below. As the steadfast 
votary of seclusion dropped down the spiral 
stair and emerged on the floor of the cloister, 
he was met by the advance of a compact 
mass wedging and surrounding a prostrate 
form, and before he could stand forward to 
arrest it, the mass, composed of some ten 
or fifteen undergraduates, bearing the huge 
weight of the senior mathematical tutor, 
had rushed by. Goldy's eye caught William 
Milton's wildly as the bully swept on. 
What had happened ? There were confused 
exclamations Milton hardly distinguished. 
Goldy's legs were extended horizontally, his 
arms stiffly stuck out ; he was wedged in, so 
to describe it, in that living strait waistcoat 
AH that could move of Goldy — his eyes — 
rolled helplessly on Milton's face, and the 
footsteps hurried on of those who chaired 
him to his doom. In the first moment it 
flashed on Milton that the choleric man had 
been seized with a fit But then words 
reached Milton, * He insulted a lady, sir!* 
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* He insulted a gentleman, sir ! ' * We're all 
gentlemen, and he insulted a gentleman, sir ! ' 
At right angles with Milton's doorway stood 
a pump, lit by a lantern, which cast a lugu- 
brious yellow light through a black wire 
grating on the advancing crew, and the 
shadowy walls, and railed off space of grass 
open to the sky. Before Milton could clear 
the crowd from the rear, a youth of spirit 
who headed the procession had suspended 
himself by the handle, while the' panting 
bearers sputtered out, ' Now, heave; round 
all ! ' ' Keep his head up, all ! ' ' Keep your 
mouth shut, Goldy ! ' * It'll do your fit good, 
Goldy!' * Mouth shut, Goldy!' 'He in- 
sulted a lady ! * 'He insulted a gentleman ! ' 
' We're all gentlemen, and he insulted a gen- 
tleman ! ' 

But it was all for a moment : they were 
arrested. Suddenly the tall form of Countis- 
main came shouldering into the crowd at 
Milton's side, bearing all down, collaring 

right and left, commanding, angry— as if he 
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too had been detained by the persecutors, 
and Goldy stood up, red and hustled, oppo- 
site his deliverer and accuser. There was 
silence, and County spoke with a very grand 
and solemn air :— 

* Sir, I am sorry that the insult should 
have been treated in this way. It was just 
now, sir,' he said, turning deferentially to 
Milton and Golightly, who had joined him 
somewhat tardily, 'that these gentlemen 
heard that a lady had been insulted, and that 
I could get no apology ! ' 
' He insulted a lady ! * 
' He refused to apologise ! ' 
' He insulted Gentleman County!' 
' And we're all gentlemen,* and all in-; 
suited/ 

' 'Pon my word, gentlemen,, I meant no 
harm,* said Goldy, who had been blowing 
his nose and straightening his collar. ' I was 
young in different days, and take it very ill 
that the best eight Northam ever had should 
treat the best coach they'll ever know in this 
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unmannerly fashion/ The appeal to that 
bond of boating glory which made Goldy so 
familiar an object with them "all was suc- 
cessful. 

' Go it Goldy ! Hear, hear !' said some 
of the voices, but Countismain made silence. 

' Indeed, we too, sir, have to offer an 
apology for the wild freak of which you are 
the victim, and which unfortunately has not 
repaired the insult. You must remember, 
sir, what you said just now in the presence 
of gentlemen.' 

' Come now, Granfer, you've apologised, 
and I'll apologise for what was said. I was 
young in different days; whatever words 
offended, I have apologised for them before 
you and before these gentlemen.* 

' Gentleman County ! Gentleman County!' 
was suddenly the cry. ' He's apologised to 
Gentleman County,' and while Golightly put 
his arm into Goldy 's to lead him away, the 
tall form of Countismain had been seized,^ 
'hoisted/ and borne back in triumph along 
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the cloister to the college, as the procession 
had come. 

But Milton returned to his room, hating 
to think whose name it was that had been 
defended from such barbarous usage within 
the old collegiate precincts. He sat down 
gravely to consider the event before doing 
proctorial duty about it Milton knew 
Goldy's mood enough to guess what those 
words might have been which had fired the 
young man's brain. How had the pro- 
vocation reached the terrace ? Anyhow 
Countismain had chivalrously defended the 
name, and won himself an appellation not 
quickly to be dropped, and the cause had 
been taken up by his friends, but the triumph 
might be too great for the occasion. Just 
then there was a knock : a door in the book 
wall was opened; Gentleman County stood 
there. His head hung down. He seemed 
to require encouragement to enter though he 
had come unbidden. No triumph, no self- 
complacency was there. 
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* Come in/ said Milton, * it is a chilly 
evening. Sit down. I will light a fire. I 
think the time has come for my summer fire.' 
So saying, he opened a box containing 
wreckwood and peat ; this fire being lighted, 
Milton moved a table with tea-things to- 
wards it ; the old college servitor came in 
with a copper kettle. ' In making a fire and 
tea you should always be regardless of 
expense/ Milton said. While he carried 
forward these arrangements in the most 
deliberate fashion, the young man stood 
towering up there before the mantel-shelf, 
warming his hands at the ' summer-fire,* 
wrapped in his own thoughts, which seemed 
of a nature to subdue all the excitement of 
the past hour, and to carry his mind far 
away. He seemed chiefly grateful that these 
domestic details gave him time before speak- 
ing. Suddenly he shook himself as if with 
an effort 

* Milton/ he said, ^ a name was taken in 
vain which I hold in honour. And then the 
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fellows took it up. And it was very unlucky* 
I must be off to-morrow to Leafy Bay, and 
may never show my face here again.' 

Milton, perhaps, thought all this a little 
too serious. And he said in a natural 
voice : — 

*You have another term to keep, and 
then you'll be remaining up for the Fes- 
tival.' 

* Ah ! the Festival ! ' the young man said, 
as if far off. * Milton, do you know I think 
Mr. Granfer's plan is best for me, and I 
must go to Ceylon. It is, after all, such a 
capital opening.* 

His voice sounded so low and distant, 
almost sorrowful, the contrast between the 
deep anxiety of the brow, with the strong 
dark curls, and the load of care to be 
discerned in the speaker's mind with the 
thing said, and the scenes he had just gone 
through, that Milton at once felt there was 
something beyond the last event in his 
mind. 



. * 
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But he only said gently : — 

' Tell me how it all happened/ 

' Oh, you mean this row/ he said, rousing. 
' Do you think that it need go no further at 
Northam ? It happened like this. I came 
into the room beckoned by Mr. Goldy from 
the window. Then, in an unaccountable 
manner, he began attacking me, sir, like a 
devil ; but it was not that made me angry. 
When he mentioned a lady's name, sir,' with 
a slight hesitation, * disrespectfully, I ought 
to have waited till he was sober to make 
him apologise, but my blood was up — the 
other fellows came in and unfortunately 
interfered. ... Is there anything to be 
done ? Of course the consequences can be 
nothing for me if I am going abroad imme- 
diately, but I would give anything to know 
that none of these things should reach the 
ears of — the ladies.' 

Milton felt inclined to smile at the 
thought of answering for what would or 
would not come to Mrs. Vyvyan's ears, but 
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it was no time for such trifles. The question 
of Countismain's colonising was at all times 
serious to Milton. 

*The matter need have no consequence 
at all ; there has been apology on both sides, 
and for your going abroad — this is surely not 
the time to decide.' And then, as if to speak 
more generally, Milton said : ' At your age 
you cannot judge of the blessing of Eng- 
land. You seem shackled, but you are freer 
here with a little money than abroad with 
much.' 

County suddenly looked up with an 
earnest face. * We are all triflers till we 
come to think of leaving England. Then,' 
he said, ' the very thought makes us feel all 
the blessings of England.' 

Strange from the mouth of one seemingly 
about to act under the advice of a country 
squire. There was something that Milton 
could not read in the young man's mind 
to-night, or perhaps he was simply excited 
and overheated. Milton began to talk calmly 
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of his future — taking a colonial life as -pos- 
sible, he spoke of wide colonial prospects, 
and then of wider things yet. The young 
man responded cheerfully. 

' Sortir de soi,' says George Sand, is the 
secret of all nature for losing our cares. ' II 
est doux,' she adds, *d'en sortir ensemble.' 
And is not this the secret of a teacher s life ? 
— ^whose whole life should be a going out of 
self, to give rather than to receive. 

* Democritus bought a garden, and sur- 
rounded himself by pupils, in the midst of 
whom he lived a pure and serene life, and 
died a peaceful death.' 

But philosophy was well enough for him- 
self, Milton thought. Only why should this 
young heart embrace a life apart from all that 
now constituted to him 'society, friendship, 
and love ? ' 
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CHAPTER XL 



SECRET SADNESS. 



But Milton's counsels prevailed with Coun- 
tismain, and it was settled that he should 
remain on reading at Northam until the time 
of the Festival. The term passed — the first 
day of the summer vacation had come. The 
students' quarters were deserted, the under- 
graduates all dispersed, some lecturers and 
tutors already departed to descend on Scotch 
moors and Swiss chdlets, with the rest of the 
guild of schoolmasters — abroad, literally, at 
this time of year. The golden sunlight 
flooded in on old panelled corridors and 
deserted collegiate interiors, as if in search 
of life. On this day Milton found Countis- 
main, donned in his boating flannels, pacing 
in his room alone. A little boating expedi- 
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tion had been fixed for the day. But Milton, 
at the appointed hour, had missed Countis- 
main. The endings of all things are sad, 
especially of a happy summer term. But 
Milton was surprised to find County cast 
down, forgetful or irresolute, in his own room. 
It was a small room, very different in its 
furniture from an aesthetic collegiate room of 
the day. The paper was a severe chocolate, 
ZfTid a few pewters, with a photograph or 
two, were the sole ornaments. But from the 
window and from its deep recess the eye slid 
down by depths of beech and evergreen to 
where the gnats danced in a golden dust 
above the river, and the sound of the weir 
came up cool and rich to the ear — music to 
draw many a student from his books on such 
an afternoon as this. 

But as Milton came up to Countismain 
and laid his hand upon his shoulder, it 
seemed to him that there was a hard, set look 
on the young man's face, as if he were facing 
the realities of life alone, and poetry of life 
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could not do much for him then. He looked 
up and apologised. 

' Are you forgetting ? Are you disin- 
clined ?' said Milton. 

' Forgetting ? Disinclined ? No ! ' And 
he turned and put his arm into Milton's, 
and ran down the stair, but Milton had just 
caught the word ' Unfit . . . . ' and the 
young man was silent until they reached the 
boat-house under the slopes. There Miss 
Halliday and Miss Vyvyan awaited them 
with Mademoiselle Renaud. Mrs. Vyvyan 
was attending a visitation with the Canon. 
The two girls sat on an upturned boat in the 
shed, all the bright eddies of light upon the 
stream at their feet were reflected on the 
bright faces under their large shady hats. 
The light glistened, too, upon Mademoiselle 
Renaud's Marie Am61ie curls. Milton's boat 
was put out upon the water, decked with a 
bright rug. Mademoiselle Renaud exclaimed 
when she saw the * coquillage * to which she 
was to entrust herself, and all in a moment 
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Countismain's merry laugh resounded. And 
Milton observed that as he stretched his 
great length at the stroke-oar appointed to 
him, opposite the two faces which seemed to 
sun him in the stern, there was only a faint 
trace of melancholy left, or so Milton thought. 
What had he meant by being * unfit ? ' When 
men feel less fit for the society of women, are 
they not then the most in need of it ? And 
so Milton rowed in the bow, and heard the 
silvery voices in the stern to the accompani- 
ment of his oar. 

They had rowed, landed, to pick loose- 
strife, and then rowed again down the stream, 
when Countismain rested on his oar and 
asked for a song. Would Miss Halliday 
sing now ? Caroline asked Althea what she 
should sing. Althea asked for Mendelssohn's 
most open air, most ' Wanderung's-lust ' in- 
spiring Lied. As they floated Caroline's 
voice seemed to stir the air. Althea had 
prompted that song well. It was no lullaby 
to make the present over sweet, no love-song 
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to Stir a young heart over-brimming, but a 
stirring call to all action to cheer the heart in 
some dreary moment, when the remembrance 
of the song would surely come fraught with 
the memory of a noble face, inspiring by its 
own sweet force to all deeds pure and good. 
To Milton's heart Althea ! always Althea. 

Thus floating, they came within sight of 
the towers again. The river here, for a 
moment, lost its country aspect. The town 
still lay away to the left, on higher ground, 
in a little promontory made by a g^eat bend 
the river took further down. But here was 
collected on the banks a crowd of low lying 
tenements, which seemed to have straggled 
out from higher and healthier ground for no 
other purpose but to let the inhabitants 
watch the waters flow. On the right bank 
there was a paper-mill, and on the left the 
students' raft and boat-house — a tidy, almost 
gay spot of colour among the mean little 
habitations of this river encampment. The 
people all seemed drawn to the river. A 
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group of children see-sawed in a big tub ; 
men in jerseys, with blank stare, sat across 
the stream in punts, and a rough ferry, con- 
sisting of a raft and pulleys, worked back- 
wards and forwards from the paper-mill, on 
the opposite bank, some two hundred yards 
above the weir, lock-stream, and wooded 
slopes. Countismain had come to be a sort 
of hero in this population. As they passed 
caps were touched to Gentleman County. 

The friends had passed through this bit 
of town ; not far below it the river once 
more took its country look, the greenwood 
of the slopes and their opposite bank were 
mirrored here in the stream before it reached 
the steeply embanked lock-cut. Few in- 
truders from the population left behind 
seemed to be tempted here, but as our 
friends floated in the * cool, academic shades,' 
a bareheaded girl could be seen slowly pull- 
ing herself by the bank, and resting by it on 
her sculls. She wore a blue serge dress ; the 
slender pair-oar in which she sat looked as if 
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it might have been borrowed from the stu- 
dents' boat-house. Yet, in spite of the ad- 
venture, something in the listless droop of 
her attitude, the frightened start of her large 
dark eyes contrasted with the freedom, the 
cheerfulness of the sunlit river. 

' A river gipsy,' said Althea. 

' Is there so sweet a thing ? ' said Caroline 
Halliday. 

' Why are you taking us so fast through 
this pleasant bit, Mr. Granfer?' said Althea, 
for Countismain had begun to row the boat 
again down to the lock-cut. * Look at those 
three bits of pink loosestrife growing solitary 
here — there are just three. You shall wear 
them in your cap, like a Prince of Wales's 
feathers.' She playfully stretched out her 
hand to the bank. Countismain swung the 
•boat in. Long after Milton remembered the 
stillness of that moment, the gold mist made 
by the level rays of the low sun in the steep 
lock-cut, the gay dance of the gnats in the 
death of the day, the chimes falling from the 
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towers above, Countismain*s tall white figure 
standing up in the bank, Althea holding out 
her hand, and those dark eyes watching them 
still from far up the stream. 

Perhaps it was what followed that fixed 
that moment in Milton's memory. Ten 
minutes had passed, when a shout resounded 
upon their ears. They had just passed 
through the lock. In a moment, they were 
arrested by the sound. A confused sound 
from up the river, whence they had just 
come, followed the shout. The woman at 
the doors, who was just closing the sluices, 
called to her husband, who in a moment 
rushed out on the bridge, shading his eyes to 
look up the stream. ' Summat wrong with 
th' ferry,' he called to his wife, and disap- 
peared out of sight. In a moment Countis- 
main had taken the boat into the bank, 
scrambled up, and followed. Milton waited 
only to secure the boat and help the ladies 
up the bank, begging Miss Halliday and 
Mrs. Vy>iryan to remain, and, indeed, Made- 

P 2 
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moiselle Renaud's fright seemed enough to 
detain them. They were leading her to the 
lock-keeper's deserted house, when Milton 
left them to rush up the stream after the 
other men. 

It was at the paper-mill ferry that a crowd 
collected and a confused clamour arose. The 
raft, worked by chains, had been overloaded 
on one side, the chain had snapped, and the 
flat-bottomed raft been overturned. On the 
river, sweeping on in all the blue warmth of 
the summer evening as before, between the 
houses on either side, could be seen two or 
three heads of men keeping themselves afloat 
— one or two making for the raft Wherein 
lay the horror of the scene ? In this, that 
every bystander knew that under the siuface, 
hidden from view, buried from all the sun- 
light, there were human beings struggling 
with death. Six of the raft load had not 
risen ! 

In a moment Milton had followed 
Countismain, who already had dived be- 
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neath the raft. The usual crowd of helpless 
spectators had collected, and a moment of 
suspense passed. Others had plunged too 
—a waterman and the lock-keeper, who had 
just then arrived on the spot. But there 
was an odd moment of uncertainty for the 
bystanders. Then, first and foremost in the 
rescue, Countismain rose to the surface. He 
dragged a struggling man in his hand. A 
shout greeted the young man as he brought 
him to the bank. This man had been but 
one minute beneath the water, and yet the 
sight of his blackened, convulsed features 
caused the breath of each bystander to 
tighten, at the thought of those left beneath 
the flood. But another shout greeted the 
young man as, for a moment, he stood up 
upon the bank, then turned, and dived again 
on the other side of the flat-bottomed ferry. 
There was another cheer — Milton, too, had 
been successful ! He had dived, and imme- 
diately felt himself clutched by the leg, 
kicked himself free, caught the convulsed 
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man by the neck, and now brought him to 
the bank ! The waterman, recognisable in 
what followed by his blue jersey, had saved 
one more life. And now Countismain re- 
appeared at some distance down the stream 
bearing a woman ; the current had carried 
them both some twenty yards below the raft. 
A boat hied to the spot and brought them 
both to the shore, and now Milton had. 
plunged again, and a few out of the crowd 
who had collected upon the bank, were diving 
about ; but strange this inertia of a river 
population — there were few there who could 
swim at all, none like Milton and Countis- 
main. Boats were plying about, ropes thrown ; 
one more man Avas brought to shore, and 
a hasty roll-call was going on amongst the 
crowd. Then, confused and maddening, 
came the reports along the bank — ^four res- 
cued from the water, but there were still 
two, said some, four said others — struggling 
beneath the flood ! Meanwhile, of all th6» 
divers now working round the raft, none 
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returned successful, and the fearful moments 
passed. Suddenly, a cry and rumour — a 
more confused shouting and clamour — the 
man in the blue jersey had not reappeared ! 
Then he had been caught sight of rising to 
the surface, black in the face, clutched at the 
throat by one of the missing, drowning men ! 
Many dived in about the raft, but there 
was a cr}', ' Down stream ! Lower down 
stream ! ' Then, suddenly, a shout of joy : 
' He's got them ; he's there, by God ! and 
they might have been in the weir.' Many 
yards further down, in the direction of the 
weir, Countismain's black head appeared 
striking out with one arm, but hardly holding 
up against the stream, so formidable here, 
as it poured towards the rapid fall." He had 
redoubled his first exploit, it was said ; he 
bore the two sinking men along with one 
hand. A boat made for the spot immer 
diately, for the swimmer's breath was all 
spent ; they threw a rope and pulled him in, 
and caught the burden from his grasp — yes, 
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it was Roger, the waterman, they cried, 
* drowning with another man, a little fellow ' — 
but it was a good haul they had to give to 
get them into the boat. It was the work of 
some instants, two strong men meanwhile 
holding the boat against the current But 
those instants were too long. The exhausted 
swimmer held on to the boat, safe, all 
thought, as he panted for breath ; but his 
young, though giant strength was overtaxed. 
Suddenly, with the unaccountableness and 
frightfulness of a dream, it was hardly seen 
how, it was the matter of a moment, the 
rescuer relaxed his hold, closed his eyes, and 
then sank back into the stream. And now 
they knew that every moment hurried him 
towards the weir, which roared some fifty 
yards down the stream. The men in the 
boat were hard at work, holding her up ; 
they dared not take her nearer the rapids. 
And now the cry arose, ' The weir ! he'll be 
over the lasher! Hell be lost! He'll be 
lost!' 
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Caroline and Althea had stood, mean- 
while, with clasped hands and staring eyes, 
witnessing the whole scene. They had left 
Mademoiselle Renaud at the lock-house. 
Just a moment before Milton had landed 
exultant, forgetful of all but Countismain's 
last feat, not dreaming of fresh dangers, 
when that new and terrible sounding cry 
made him plunge once more into the stream. 
Ropes were being thrown to the strong res- 
cuer, but now in vain ; others had plunged 
in, but none ventured in the rapid stream. 
Groans rose and cheers all at once. Countis- 
main had come to be known as the Univer- 
sity champion on the river long before now, 
and they had caught the students' words. 
* County ! County ! Gentleman County ! * re- 
sounded now aiong the banks, but not now 
in the easy moment of triumph, but with the 
loving intonation of a crowd harrowed up to 
the last pitch for the young man venturing 
for their own sons. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



RIVER WHISPERS. 



At the moment when Countismain disap- 
peared, Milton had thrown himself once more 
into the river; but on the opposite bank 
much nearer the spot, some ten yards lower 
down, a figure appeared on the raft of the 
students' boat-house. It was the huge athletic 
form of the senior mathematical tutor, clad 
in a pair of flannel trowsers and jersey. 
Goldy's voice a moment after sounded from 
the river, where he plunged and struck out. 
' For God's sake don't venture. The lad is 
spent, and so are you. You'll be over the 
weir together, Goldy's your man ; ' and 
striking out, looking like some old river-god 
with streaming yellow hair and red face, 
Milton beheld Goldy making for the spot 
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where Countismain had sunk, a yard or two 
below the boat. As soon as he reached the 
spot Goldy dived. There had been a hush 
over, the river all this while, but now a 
cheer. The new rescuer reappeared close 
above the weir, bearing up a form in the 
water. The boat again was at hand, Countis- 
main was being brought to land, but not 
towards the crowd. Goldy had steered to 
the students' raft. 

Milton had swum across the river to the 
point the nearer now for landing. The crowd 
came rushing round by the lock bridge, and 
people from the habitations on this bank 
collected quickly, and amidst all the excite- 
ment and clamour Milton hardly noticed that 
beside him on the raft a girl in hysterics 
was trying to throw herself into the river, 
restrained by a lad who had run down from 
work in the yard, while from a window 
above, in the raft master's house, an old 
woman's voice came sounding over the water, 
* County, darling, ye'll have a mither break- 
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ing her heart for ye soon, and many a sweet- 
heart' 

In another moment Milton found himself 
one of a little knot of people gathered on the 
raft, in the midst of which the girl fell on her 
knees, and stretching out her arms over the 
water, received the drooping head of Coun- 
tismain. Nothing seemed strange to Milton 
at that moment. Himself half stunned, ex- 
hausted, and filled with doubt and fear for 
the young life, he bent over Countismain. 
A doctor appeared on the raft, and knelt by 
his side. * Oh, sir, save him ! ' said the girl, 
who helped the men to lay him flat. *0h, 
bring the breath to his body! bring him 
round.' 

* There, my dear, my dear,' the doctor 
said, ' you belong here, don*t you ? You're 
Katie Pullman ? Where's Pullman ? Clear 
the raft of people. He must get all the air.' 

'Yo staring fools,' she said to two men 
in jerseys who seemed to belong to the place. 
'Jan, yo keep the people out,' she said to 
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the lad who belonged to the raft. ' Oh, sif, 
is he dead?' she said once more. 

Neither doctor nor Milton heeded her. 
That was the moment of suspense while the 
doctor applied his stethoscope. But life 
was safe. He had not been sixty seconds 
in the water since his swoon. ' Heart, lungs, 
in splendid order,' said the doctor ; ' his heart 
saved him, sir.' 

In a moment the word went round to 
the crowd, who pressed round cheering. 

' This will never do,' said the doctor ; * is 
there no master here on the raft ? ' 

' Oh, feyther's away, sir ! ' said the girl at 
his side, who had now left helping the men 
on the raft, ' but oh, bear 'im into the shed, 
do. I can soon clear the shed. Thomas, yo 
and Pugsly give a hand there and lay 'im 
in the shed.' She seemed to have authority 
here, and while the men lifted him and 
carried him into the large low shed where 
the boats were stored at the back, the old 
woman at the window above, kept calling. 
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* Whist, Katie, is 'e a comin' round ? do 'e 
breathe, Katie ? is 'e alive or dead/ 

The last rays of the setting sun poured 
level into the large raftered wooden shed, 
and fell upon the boats stored tidily away 
in rows. Here on a board and two or three 
tressels the men stretched Countismain and 
stripped him. The girl ran to and fro, 
fetching and bringing from the kitchen in 
the boat-master's house, and then presently 
she came and sank down on her knees. It 
had all been over in a few minutes, the 
struggle from death to life. A few incoherent 
words were uttered. ' Katie, Katie, is it all 
over ? What did they say at Leafy Bay ? 
I think my mother knows.' And then he 
lay there in the blankets surrolinded by tiie 
men, and seemed to take everything as a 
matter of course. 

And now for the first time Milton saw 
that ' Katie ' was the girl they had passed 
in the boat. She knelt there with the be- 
wildered stare fixed on the pale features of 
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the young man, one dark tress unloosened 
hung over her face. She might have made 
a study for an entombment picture. 

The doctor got up, wiping the perspi- 
ration from his brow, and was bustling off 
to go to see to another man. He begged 
Milton now to go and change his wet clothes. 
At the sound of Milton's name the young 
man roused from his lethargy, and turned 
round to him. 

* You here, Milton ? — to be sure — is she 
here?' 

* Oh, it's me, Mr. Granfer ! ' said the girl, 
with sudden delight, 'oh, and to see you 
nigh dead as dead ! ' 

*Did she see you, Katie,' he said con- 
fusedly, then passing his hand over his face 
he sat upright and said, 'Good heavens, 
Milton, what have I been saying and doing ? 
Well, we've all been over the lasher, haven't 
we ? Are the men safe ? Why, Milton, 
you've been in too. And you've not changed. 
You are wet through.' 
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Milton went, but first called Katie Pull- 
man. • Youll do best to clear the place and 
leave the gentleman alone/ And then to 
get into dry things in the 'change room,' 
where the students kept their boating clothes, 
was but the work of a few minutes. When 
he returned Miss Hallidayand Miss Vyvyan 
together had come into the shed. They 
stood at a little distance from Countismain, 
who had already been helped into dry clothes 
by the men. It seemed to Milton that when 
he saw the ladies the colour returned to his 
face, and he tried to get up and walk. 

* This is no place for you,' he said. ' I am 
quite well and will walk up directly. Pray 
return now.' 

His breath failed again. Then, turning 
pale, he fell back, and said something about 
his mother. 

* Oh, he'll be out of his mind again ! ' 
said Katie, who was hovering near them. 
Some of the men went for the doctor, for 
County had fainted. 
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Miss Halliday and Miss Vyvyan had 
ivithdrawn immediately, and Milton at that 
moment felt the contrast between this quiet 
^sympathetic reserve, and the uncontrolled 
excitement which made Katie Pullman one 
with the crowd around. And now its 
feeble emotion was showing itself in strange 
.fashion. No sooner had it been assured of 
the safety of the hero than the over-strained 
feelings sought relief in mugs of beer, hastily 
brought from the public-house. Nay, brandy 
brought for the rescued was being circulated 
about. 

'Oh, sir!' said Katie to Milton, 'fey- 
ther's away, and there's no one to keep 
order here. They are making a dreffu' row. 
Oh, sir! carry 'im upstairs, I will show 
you the way. You, sir, be one of the 
college gents ? You know our place ? 
Fetch him up to lay him down quiet and 
Jiev a sleep.' 

The doctor had come back. ' Yes, carry 
him upstairs, and well bring him round, and 
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leave him quiet He'll be all right after 
an hour's sleep, if you don't give him too 
much beef and ale now/ And they carried 
Countismain up, Katie leading the way. On 
the landing Milton knew the boat change 
room, and was making for it, but the girl 
led to another door. They entered a litde 
room with a window opening on the riven 
There were signs of a girlish inhabitant 
here, a pincushion on the drawers, dresses 
hanging up; on the mantel-shelf a photo- 
graph of the Northam eight in boating 
costume ; one or two daguerreotypes. On 
the window sill a flowerrpot or two, and 
immediately below the window flowed the 
river. 

On the bed neady covered in the comer 
they laid Countismain. He was quickly 
restored again. But this time, with the 
warmth of the blankets as the men covered 
him up, and the stillness of the little room, 
he let his head droop as if in exhaustion 
on the pillow, and turned over on his side. 
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The tnen went out one by one, and the 
doctor once more returned to the other men. 
There were left together in the room, the old 
-womati whose voice Milton had heai-d from 
the window above the raft, standing with her 
hands crossed in that odd composure of 
old age which cannot sustain excitement or 
adapt itself to anything new. And by her 
•side stood the girl, with her brown retriever- 
like eyes gazing anxiously at the yoiing man. 
Already he slept profoundly. And mean* 
'time all the while outside whispering voices 
and feet were coming to the door. And 
^fstihbtly Once Milton heard a voice say 
when admittance was denied, *Oh! sTie's 

'that proud <5f her sweetheart, she think 

'. " .- • 

ihere's none but her to look at him after the 

drowning.' 

A' pang shot through Milton's heart. 

Was it possible? Milton was a proud 

man, and his heart swelled with pity as he 

saw the noble-minded fellow who had risked 

his life lying there helpless. • . , But he 

Q2 
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might be mistaken. Katie had turned her 
face to him — z slight flush overspread it 

' Oh, sir ! you'll let him bide here till he 
wakes, and never mind what spiteful folks 
do say.' 

She spoke in an extravagant way, without 
the least shyness or fear, as if the entratne*- 
ment of her feelings permitted her to look 
neither before or after, like that poor crowd 
to which she belonged wholly. But now 
Milton saw that there was the beauty of a 
wild flower about Katie. The ivory line of 
the parting of her hair lay between rich 
chestnut ; the colour that came to a slightly 
hollow cheek was delicate as a pale wild 
flower's. The droop of her shoulders, the 
rounded figure to which the tight blue serge 
clung, the quick pulsations, which' it seemed 
to Milton could be counted under her ding- 
ing dress like a bird's under its feathers, all 
appealed to a tender sense. 

' What is your name ? ' said Milton. 

' Katie; . . 
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' The other name ? ' 

'Pullman.' 

' To be sure. Well, Katie Pullman, Mn 
Granfer shall remain here, but you had better 
go down-stairs. Go at once ; you must clear 
the place, and see that no one comes up near 
this door.' 

She obeyed, and the old woman also went 
out. Strange were the thoughts that passed, 
through Milton's mind as he sat there alone, 
in the little room. Everything caused him 
surprise, Katie's docility, the quiet that fol- 
lowed below the stairs, the respectability of 
the room. Countismain had slept half an. 
hour, exhausted, before anyone came to the 
door. It was Katie, and with her the Canon. 
Milton could see her brown eyes following 
him into the little room. She seemed awe- 
struck now before his black coat, his dig- 
nified person, and remained outside on. 
the landing. The Canon came in quietly, 
stooping his tall head, and shut the door. 
He was all anxiety for Milton. * Leave me 
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here/ he said, 'we have heard all. The pony 
carriage is below. Take it up and send it 
back for me/ 

But Countismain woke and saw Milton 
with the Canon. He stretched himself 
drowsily with closed eyes. Then, in a mo- 
ment, with an apology was off the bed, like 
a man surprised asleep on a sofa in the 
drawing-room. Half incoherently, too, he 
had polite explanations to offer the Canon. 
He laughed off all question of calling the 
doctor before he was moved. He should 
come at once, and tell the Canon all that had 
happened ' since he left the ladies/ he said. 
Mr. Vyvyan seeing him determined offered 
him an arm to go down the stairs. Countis- 
main refused, then took it, somewhat short 
of breath still as he passed down the stairs. 
And now Milton observed that Katie had 
shrunk away while they passed. But her 
eyes seemed to shine out of a dark comer of 
the shed as Countismain passed out on the 
Canon's arm. And then as the pony carriage 
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swept off from the door, with the young 
man still at the Canon's side, and Milton 
started to walk up alone to Castle Green, he 
turned and saw those brown retriever eyes 
watching up the street, like some faithful, 
inquiring dumb thing's. 

Mrs. Vyvyan had prepared warm baths 
and blankets, enough for several drowned 
persons, by the time the pony carriage had 
returned to the Green. Milton reaching it 
by the slopes almost at the same time, found 
a little discussion going on at the Vy vyans* 
door. The Canon pressed Countismain's 
remaining to be looked after by his wife. 
Milton saw that he had recovered his com- 
posure and his self-possession, for though 
generally easily persuaded, he was decided 
now that he should prefer to be alone. 
Mrs. Vyvyan came to the door just as the 
Canon was driving on. And behind her were 
Althea and Caroline. The moment County 
saw the ladies he was out of the carriage, 
politely asking after their fright. And as 
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Milton saw the smiling, blushing faces, and: 
heard Mrs. Vyvyan's voice cheerfully giving 
forth counsel, congratulations, entreaties to 
repose at Castle Green, together with recom- 
mendations of well-known processes to be 
followed after drowning, Milton felt as if alL 
these things made a healthy spell, like that 
of common life opening on us after a strange 
unreal dream. But Countismain was firm in 
his resolution not to stay at Castle Green. 

That evening, solitary over a pipe — the 
doctor having called to prescribe solitude 
both to Mikon and Countismain — b, knock 
came at Milton's doon No mistaking it — 
and once more Countismain stood there^ 
towering up — a giant refreshed. But there 
was a strange hard-set look about the brow 
and mouth, less of melancholy and more 
of resolution, than Milton had yet seen 
there. 

All his apprehensions had returned, but 
he brought out some cigars and resumed 
his pipe deliberately as usual. Countismain 
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seemed wrapped in his own thoughts. Sud- 
denly he roused himself with an effort, and 
asked Milton to tell him all the incidents as 
he remembered them of the day. He then 
put them together with his own memory 
of what had happened up till the time of 
his waking to consciousness. Not a word 
was said of the girl who had first received 
Countismain. And silence again fell upon 
the young man, and then quite suddenly, 
but quietly, he said : * I have made up my 
mind to go down to Leafy Bay to-morrow.' 

' And the Festival . . .' said Milton. 

' The Festival is of little importance,' he 
said. ' But I want you, Milton, to make my 
excuses to the kind people at Castle Green. 
It isn't the worst of it that I seem rude — but 
ungrateful to you. Yet you know that I have 
had continual unsettling correspondence from 
home* Home ! it is not home much to me 
now. This place is more like home. Milton, 
I am not ungrateful ! ' 

There was something so overstrained in 
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all this that Milton felt little inclined to 
oppose any plan for change of scene. 

* But these letters you speak of, do they 
require of you immediate action ? Can you 
not take a good holiday ? ' 

* It is the whole question of Ceylon. Mr. 
Granfer urges the opening upon me. It 
was that to-day I was thinking over when 
you came to my room. Is it possible it was 
to-day ? It seems so long ago in my mind.' 

Milton looked at him a moment; some 
look of impenetrable reserve on the young 
face then made him say : * For Heaven's 
sake don't hurry. But/ he added, in a de- 
cided tone, 'you must go and think it all 
over at Leafy Bay.' 

Countismain looked up almost relieved. 

* I won't go into all the reasons — Mr. 
Granfer's and mine. But Milton, just now I 
seem ungrateful, and yet I depend upon you 
at this moment. You have shown me so 
much kindness. Can you show me one 
kindness more ? Can you come down to me 
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at Leafy Bay after the Festival ? it will then 
be settled about Ceylon. And I have two 
brothers/ he continued, quite quietly now; 
'•they are quite youngsters, and they are both 
down at Leafy Bay, You know the place ? 
It is no linger kept up, a perfect wilderness. 
We are living in a mere box down by the 
sea. I was famously taught, I am sure, by 
the old rector; but these boys don't take 
somehow to books ; they are good fellows, 
but they will make nothing down there.' 

' Like Orlando, you fear they will mar 
something.' 

*Like Orlando!' he said suddenly, cover- 
ing his face ; * that is like myself.' 

* But they have God's works down there, 
in their beauty and fine bracing air, and 
you/ the tutor said kindly, putting his hand 
on the young man's shoulder, ' you seem to 
me to have done well.' 

A stern look, and then that return of 
perplexity from some secret consciousness 
which Milton felt he could not penetrate^-r* 
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Xountismain seemed anxious to enter into 
the history only so far as his brothers were 
concerned. 

' I am these boys' guardian/ he said. ' It 
seems odd, for I am myself responsible to 
trustees till I am five and twenty; but I 
begged my old grandfather to let it be so. 
We have not a thousand a year amongst us. 
Now, I should like them all to go to a good 
public school. It is better tp get to know 
the world early. I did not, but then I had 
my mother. She died when I was fourteen. 
Think, Milton, these boys have neither home 
nor school influence ! Before I go I should 
like to settle all these things, but who have I 
to advise me ? Old Granfer can only advise 
about Ceylon and the coffee.' 

Milton puffed away at his pipe, and would 
take nothing for granted. Countismain left 
him to explain his departure to the Canon,. 
And the next morning he came to make 
adieu, and the fly called at the door of Casde 
Green to take him to the station. Mrs, 
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Vyvyan, Althea, and Miss Halliday all stood 
to see him go, and many were the entreaties 
Tnade by the ladies for his speedy return for 
the Festival — ^but Countismain hardly trusted 
himself to discuss the question. 
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CHAPTER XIII; 

PHASES AT A FESTIVAL. 

Soon after, in the first week of September, 
all Northam bore signs of the musical 
Festival. The streets were decked with 
flags for the reception of a royal personage. 
A shower of musical stars had fallen at 
the railway station— gentlemen with waxed 
moustachios, and ladies in voluminous wraps 
and veils, which mark the woman of genius 
on her travels at all seasons of the year. A 
host of young men, with a great deal of hair 
and a great deal of linen, swarmed about the 
slopes, anyone of whom might have been 
the hero of a musical romance under the 
name of 'Violinista, the Second Fiddle,' 
' Violone and Viola,' or the * Violet of 
Violins/ or any other favourite modern title ; 
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while half-fierce, half-humorous, gentlemen 
prowled amidst — the musical critics these-*- 
straight from town. The demure Cathedral 
precincts wore their usual sleepy look, but 
every house was full to overflowing with 
visitors. And before the hour of performance 
the townsfolk came up in a stream to the 
Cathedral, and the broad green sward was 
alive with gay groups and carriages; and 
the great Cathedral echoing within, from 
earliest morning to twilight, with jubilant 
tones and solemn strains, presided hoar and 
majestic, as if the very soul of fleeting 
music were frozen there in the imperishable 
stone. 

Temple had arrived to stay with Milton 
in the Cloisters some days before the Fes- 
tival. There was to be only a small party of 
visitors in the house at Castle Green, but 
before its arrival there was a continual srir 
there. Mrs. Vyvyan, as had been settled 
in Canons' Garden, was to receive the guests 
for the Dean in the old state dining-room 
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of the Keep. The whole community not 
engaged in rehearsals was assisting in artistic 
floral decorations, designed by Mr. Blow 
for the festivity. Reggie Herbert flitted 
between the Castle and the Cathedral. 
Caroline Halliday was one of those con- 
tinually at work in rehearsing. Althea 
almost envied Caroline her choral labours. 
She did not wonder that Mr. Temple seemed 
to think all her labour with her mother on 
notes of invitation, lists of expected and 
doubtful guests, and the everlasting deco- 
rations, mightily trivial. Milton, however, 
read truly in Temple's impatience the natural 
intolerance of such broken intercourse. 

Temple was one of those privileged 
persons who may carry their ideal loftily, 
and suffer if society falls short It was well 
enough for Milton to throw himself into the 
humour of the situation. But to Temple 
in his present mood humour was trifling, 
and trifling was agony. 

In the old hall of the Keep, Althea 
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would sit all day buried in leaves, boughs, 
fruits and berries of the season, festooning 
and twining and grouping with the Miss 
Harrisons and other ladies, inspired to artistic 
effort by the presence of Mr. Blow. Milton 
and Temple would come in : Milton's long 
arm was soon in request, but Temple would 
pace unapproachable. Althea put it all 
down to Mr. Temple being excluded from 
the rehearsals. Naturally he wished to be 
with Miss Halliday in the Cathedral — alas! 
Aat strangers were excluded — and Althea 
steadily worked on. 

But, meanwhile, Mrs. Vyvyan had many 
pre-occupations. On the evening of the 
arrival of the party in the house, Caroline 
had been retained for a last rehearsal. It 
seemed to Mrs. Vyvyan that Temple was 
talking too much to Althea. How would 
this Appear to Lady Ashley to-morrow ? In 
vain Mrs. Vyvyan flanked Mr. Temple at 
dinner with a furiously and scientifically 
musical couple staying in the house. , In 
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vain she appealed to the Canon. Not him- 
self musical, the Canon yet perversely re- 
fused to be observant, watchful, or even 
Responsible — nothing but inquisitive about 
music. Before breaking up *on the ;eve,* 
Mrs. Vyvyan attempted one decided man-* 
ceuvre : — 

'Would Mr. Milton and Mr. Temple 
undertake to meet the party from Stairs 
before luncheon on the . following day ? 
Lady Ashley was bringing some friends who 
wanted to see the chapter-house. Mrsi 
Vyvyan must of course go to the afternoon 
performance. But she was sure Mr. Milton 
and Mr. Temple would help. Milton threw 
himself warmly into the arrangements for the 
next day. But he observed that all these 
details seemed to shrivel up before his friend's 
contemptuous silence. Temple bid good- 
night in a restrained manner. Milton could 
wish him joy of his restraint and silence with 
such bright hope and high venture before him 
and meetings under the great Cathedral. 
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It was the first morning of the FestivaL 
Mrs. Vyvyan was beginning to make tea 
with her bonnet oh before the orchestral 
service in the Cathedral It was a little 
<}tiilfed grey satin bonnet, with a grey veil, 
which most appropriately combined Church 
service and social festival The Canon was 
disappearing in his surplice and cap^ A 
stranger in spectacles, with long straight 
hair, was standing up in the middle of the 
room. He looked as if he might have to do 
with Festival, but as if he' had never had to 
do with Church. By his side w'as Reggie 
Herbert, all on the wing, rosy, affair d^ in a 
buflf waistcoat and a favour in his coat, 
waving a white bdton with a blue tassel ; he 
whispered in Althea's ear, ^ A grand German 
critic swell from town. I say, do be good 
to him, Althea. I found him breakfastless, 
mistaking time, but \ should get into a mess 
taking hini home. Just the sort of trans- 
cendental fellow the Dean never sees the 
fiin of, don't you know ? But Mrs. Vyvyan 
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is SO awfully kind.' And Reggie flitted off, 
leaving Herr Sturm to take notes of the 
Canon's family. Before they had done break-*- 
fast Milton came in with Temple. Temple 
looked even more inaccessible to the lighter 
details of life than he had done the evening 
before. Mr. and Mrs. Sharp were break- 
fasting at the table ; they had taken a great, 
fancy to Mr. Temple. Mrs. Sharp was 
already breathlessly addressing many clever 
remarks to the barrister, but even they hardly 
seemed worthy of Temple's attention, much 
less Mrs. Vyvyan's conversation addressed 
in a bland tone to the foreigner, impressing 
upon him the beautiful ecclesiastical cha- 
racter of the day's performance. ^ Humor ^ 
gleamed from the critic's eyes, but none from 
Temple's ; that person looked as if an earth- 
quake, of which he had private information^ 
were presently coming to swallow up the 
good-natured lady and all her trivialities. 

As they all came out presendy to adjourn, 
to the Cathedral, Temple was at Althea's 
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side. They were crossing the green sward 
where people were already scattering about, 
coming to the service, but as yet in no 
<:rowd : the warm breath of summer came up 
from the grass, the towers rose before them 
under the cloudless blue. Temple walked 
silently by her side, her mother was not far ; 
but presently Mr. Blow came towards them 
with a large score under his arm and led 
Mrs. Vyvyan on, while the Sharps fell in the 
rear with Milton. 

Then Temple was alone with Althea, and 
spoke of the solemnity of this day. Music, 
the living art of our own time, Temple said, 
to-day had been brought to the very gate of 
her temple called Beautiful. ' Miss Vyvyan, 
it is a happiness to me this day to worship 
with you there. . . .' Temple had spoken 
in his soft well-cadenced voice, or she might 
have thought she heard wrong. ' With herl 
he had said. She glanced one moment at 
his face. Temple looked very dignified and 
very serious, and as if he wanted to say 
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nothing more, or to hear nothing in reply. 
Another time she could have smiled, for 
Mr. Temple, with all due regard to Caroline, 
-was often a little pompous ; but now his 
speech rang false ; was he not there for 
Caroline ? A strange tightening came to 
her heart She herself seemed to herself 
false as she passed through the cathedral 
door and into the solemn aisles, where since 
her childhood she had worshipped with such 
a guileless heart. 

It was some comfort that they were 
where they had not to talk or to think 
about talking, and only to sit still in the 
shadow of the choir with its rows of dark 
stalls, hardly ^ searched out even by the 
morning splendour falling on the great walls 
and across the clerestory in shafts of light 

But the first tones of the Festival, for 
which Althea had somewhat prepared, fell 
on her ears while she had but a distracted 
mind. The morning psalms leapt heaveri- 
wards on the rich, unwonted tones of strings 
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and wind and deep and full choir, and left 
her chained to earth by a sudden unquiet 
and inopportune self-questioning. Temple's 
sudden speech seemed to ' shut the world up 
in a comer/ as the Russian proverb has it. 
Her senses seemed all dulled ; the joyous 
Te Deum and Jubilate left her cold. She 
could not enter into the service. She felt 
mortified at her very suspicion. 

As they came out of the Cathedral it all 
seemed a mistake. Temple indeed was at 
her side, but he was talking quite in his 
natural voice about the music. Caroline had 
joined them from the choir, and all was as 
usual. All about them friends were gather- 
ing, some who had been at the service, 
others assembling for the first performance, 
for which people were already taking their 
places in the nave. Many carriages were 
wheeling about the Green, and drawing 
up to the various residences in a streain. 
The county arrived in basket carriages, 
broughams, waggonettes, sociables, and 
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presently a landau, with white horses and 
a postillion, was seen sweeping up from the 
hill and drawing up at the Vyvyans' door. 

' Mr. Temple, the party from Stairs ! ' 
exclaimed Mrs. Vyvyan, who was sur- 
rounded by friends, but ever vigilant- 
Temple was standing near Althea as she 
talked to a large family of squire's daughters, 
who had just been unpacked from a wag- 
gonette. Miss Halliday had already gone 
forward to meet the carriage from Stairs. 
And now Temple strode away at Caroline^ 
side across the Green. And then Althea felt 
more than before that it had been a mistake. 
Restored to cheerfulness, she stood with 
her innocent companions awaiting the great 
morning performance about to begin. 

It was the usual opening with Mendels- 
sohn's ' Elijah,' and by the time ' Thanks 
be to God ' had rained its jubilee from the 
choir and stormed the very roof with thanks- 
giving, Althea felt the presence of little but 
of a spirit called Felix Mendelssohn at the 
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Northam Festival that day. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Vyvyan congratulated herself. Mr. 
Temple was wedged between Lady Ashley 
and a musical Judge of her party at the per* 
formance, screened by several pillars from 
where Althea sat in undisturbed enjoyment 
of the music. 

The performance was followed by lun* 
cheon. Here there was but one voice of 
surprised delight at the festive decoration 
of the stately old room. Mrs. Vyvyan and 
daughter sat presiding at the artists' table. 
Mr. Temple served cold chicken to the 
Stairs^ party, which included Miss Halliday, 
at a separate table. Truly Mrs. Vyvyan 
was a good general. Every one was feeling 
pleased with their entertainment, vaguely 
musical, and bent on losing nothing. There 
was an adjournment to the drawing-room at 
Castle Green over the way before the after- 
noon oratorio in the Cathedral, after which 
the county was to come back to dine, to 
precipitate itself anew upon the Town Hall 
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tn the evening for the concert of the day. 
But the Ashley party had an aristocratic 
contempt for doing too much of a thing. 
They were to miss the modem oratorio in 
the Cathedral, and visit the precincts before 
driving back to Stairs. 

Everybody was beginning to disperse. 
Althea was standing in the drawing-room, 
talking to the few guests who had not yet 
hurried off to the afternoon's delights, when 
Mr. Temple once more stood at her side. 
He did not engage her in conversation, but 
simply stood there one of her acquaintance. 
Althea's eyes were turned quite away ; she 
was talking to a dear old gentleman in a 
yellow waistcoat who had much to say about 
the first Handel Festival in England. He 
was saying that he had heard * the incom- 
parable Madame Echantillon Briggs.' It was 
just then that suddenly, opposite in the long 
pier looking-glass, Althea caught Temple's 
eyes. They rested on hers ! What was there 
in his look that made her feel that he Watched 
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her as if there were but two persons in the 
.room — George Temple and Althea Vy vyan ! 

At that moment Mr. Blow burst into the 
room, hat in hand. * Lady Ashley is standing 
in the hall/ he said. * Mr. Temple, you are, 
;I believe, to accompany us in our ramble 
about the precincts. We are only awaiting 
you.- 

. Mrs. Vy'vyan followed. ' You are going 
to do the chapter house, and we are going to 
dp the afternoon oratorio. The Stairs party 
Jare waiting, Mr. Temple.' 

* I think of doing the oratorio,' said 
Temple. Mr. . Blow looked at him a mo- 
ment, and then at Mrs. Vyvyan, and, filially 
casting his eyes upon the ceiling, he hastened 
to join the nobility waiting in the hall. 

*But dear me,' said Mrs. Vyvyan fairly 
ruffled, 'the oratorio is beginning, and we 
must hurry off. Althea, dear, you look 
already overdone ; you are not fit for another 
performance.' 

It all passed in such a moment, and yet it 
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seemed so long since the old gentieman said 
he had attended the first Handel Festival, 
that Althea stood with the petrified look 
which had come on her face as she met 
Temple's gaze. He now glanced at her for a 
moment reproachfully, then with three strides 
left the room. Althea was left standing by 
her mother. In a strange half choked voice 
she murmured, * Poor mamma,' softly, and 
the tears were in her eyes. Yes, she pitied 
her mother and pitied herself. Vaguely, the 
sense that her mother saw it all increased 
this feeling of falseness which had come upon 
her for the second time that day. 

' Yes, Ally, dear,' said Mrs. Vyvyan, ' you 
are fit for nothing. Do reserve yourself for 
this evening, dearest. Go up and lie down, 
and ask Hartey for some sal volatile.' 

Althea had not even the comfort of a 
headache, and wanting to lie down, but she 
went upstairs. She gladly gave up the per^ 
formance ; she felt as if she could not hold up 
her head and listen to music ; yet she dreaded 
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to be alone. It seemed hard indeed that 
Mr. Temple had chosen this time. As she 
passed through the hall she saw a little pro- 
cession filing out of the door into the bright 
sunlight. Standing on one side to let Lady 
Ashley's party pass was Mr. Blow, meekly 
bowing; on the other, Althea saw William 
Milton. He looked very tall, dignified, and 
courteous, standing up against the light ; but 
some humorous expression lit up his grave 
and familiar countenance. So he had taken 
Mi;. Temples place as second cicerone while 
Mr. Temple went to the Cathedral ! Althea 
suddenly thought it would be more cheerful 
to join this party than to lie down and take 
sal volatile. She fetched her gloves and ran 
after the archaeologising party. 

Mr. Blow had been so ruffled in collecting 
his party, or he was so overcome by his 
reverence for the Past, that he began his 
lecture on the old Keep and its cruciform 
chapel in muffled tones, interrupted by long 
pauses for contemplation before perfection of 
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* Flowing decorated windows/ * Rich late 
doors/ and * Poor early arches/ 

An hour had passed when the party once 
more crossed the green sward towards the 
cloisters. Strains of music still pealed from 
the Cathedral; where the afternoon perform- 
ance continued. Milton, who had been mak-^ 
ing himself useful in propagating informatioa 
in the rear, or answering the questions of the 
uninitiated who strove to follow Mr. Blow, 
mentioned that the music could be heard 
plainly in his rooms. * Oh, let us go ther^ ! ' 
said a chorus of somewhat wearied followers 
of Mr. Blow. * Sacred music in the distance, 
what could be more delightful if we might 
sit down to listen ! ' Mr. Blow, interrupted 
at the entrance of the cloisters in a fresh* 
afflatus, by the question, referred to Lady 
Ashley, bowing over his folded hands to re- 
ceive her wishes. Lady Ashley begged that 
the younger party might follow Mr. Milton. 
Then consulting Mr. Blow's face and the 
Judge's she bravely decided for herself on 
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more archaeology. Milton led his little de- 
tachment up the winding stairs. Althea 
followed last As she passed.up by the little 
window slits the music pealed through the 
walls of the Cathedral, from which Milton's 
rooms were only separated by the green 
limes, and then they reached the room with 
the book walls. There, in the middle of the 
floor, as if arrested in the midst of pacing, 
stood George Temple. 

William Milton saw a kind fate in all this 
presiding over his friend. Temple had come 
to him after luncheon, saying that Lady 
Ashley wanted attendance, but that he had 
done enough for one day. He had muttered 
isomething about * interminable hours.' What; 
was all this but according to that Fitness of 
things which Milton saw in all matters con- 
cerning Temple .and Althea ? What was it 
to Temple to be meeting hourly on the sunlit 
platform, under the blue sky, listening to the 
music? Something fuller, better, happiness 
in excess of this was awaiting him. Temple 
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was never content with Second best Miltoa 
began now to produce cups of tea. Some- 
times bursts of sound, and sometimes silence 
made by the solos which did not penetrate 
through the walls, came into the room from 
the Cathedral. While all gathered round 
the table, Althea sat near the door. There 
in a moment Temple joined her. He stood 
hardly looking at her face, but as if reading 
the titles of the books above her head, with 
his back turned to all in the room. Suddenly 
he said in a low, subdued, but perfectly clear 
tone, * I hardly feel justified in staying here 
another day.' 

Althea*s heart beat violently. Was it yet 
possible that he meant because of Caroline ? 
She scanned his face for a moment, and the 
young girl's own wore a stem expression as 
she lifted her eyes to his face. 

* Do you blame me ?' he said, as he caught 
that expression ; but it changed quickly to a 
kinder one, as she said gently :-^ 

* What, that you wish to go ? that you feel 
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a disappointment in your visit — a blank — 
something wanting in our society ? Dh, no ! 
I think it only natural.' 

He glanced at her, and reflected a moment, 
then said : * I think you cannot mistake me. 
I do not wish to go, but there are other wills 
besides mine to consult. They see I am 
here for you and you alone, and there is a 
wish tQ divide us.' 

At these words Althea's heart tightened ; 
she bent her eyes on her lap, and said nothing. 
Here was Mr. Temple, simple and direct 
enough, standing up before her speaking out 
clearly and honestly, and she coUld not say 
that he had no right to speak ! And Althea 
had never loved, but to be loved is also a 
power coming upon us sometimes, almost 
with the force of a passion. And now with 
a thought of anguish for her friend, came a 
humble feeling, unlike anything which she 
had ever known before. 

*We thought you were here iot the 
music — to see your friends. There has 

VOL. 1. s 
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been no thought of anything else/ she 
faltered. 

' Is it possible ? Is it possible ? ' said 
Temple, always in the same quiet tone, from 
which emotion appeared to be forced back. 
* I feel that others have read me more truly. 
Your mother, Miss Vyvyan, has read me 
truly, and that is why I must go/ Then, 
after a momentary pause, he added : * And 
you have not read me, and I would not have 
it otherwise. You are not of the same stuff 
other women are made of. I would not be 
read by you in signs and accidental betray- 
ings. No' (still in the same monotone, with 
his back to the room, and his eyes on the 
bookshelves), ' I had not intended to let you 
know by word or sign what I feel for you. 
But a chance word this morning showed mc 
that a full explanation alone. Miss Vyvyan, 
can tell you what I feel, I now stand here 
to beg one favour of you before I go, an 
Tininterrupted half hour! Temple thr^w a 
wonderful eloquence into this simple request. 
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and as Althea looked up, taken by surprise, 
a little startled perhaps, and frightened, he 
continued : ' I know, I know. Miss Vyvyan, 
there is a time for all things, to talk and be 
silent, to eat, drink, and sleep — none for 
opening the soul. I know that it is a pre- 
posterous request. ... In truth,' he said, 
always in the same subdued tone, and with 
an expression of philosophic resignation im- 
pressed on his handsome features which added 
to them a certain magnetism,** it is strange 
that forms are necessary at all when it is the 
whole life's business that is to be spoken of. 
But I feel that I must leave you in pos- 
session of solid facts before I go, against my 
iviU, but to conform with the wills of those to 
whom yours has hitherto been set — to return 
at your wish, and yours alone. , , . Miss 
Vyvyan, can we be unintercupted to-morrow ? ^ 
* It would do no good. It would do no 
good,' murmured Althea. Temple gave her 
a look which made her feel that she bad 

cruelly wronged him. • ^ 

s 2 
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* Remember/ he said, * that I am going. 
My only request at this moment is to be 
heard. Miss Vyvyan, are you angry with 
me that I feel that the deep truth of the 
heart cannot be uttered by letter or by a 
third person ? ' 

Althea felt all startled. Temple touched 
her feeling of justice. Self-respect, candid 
justice to others, these were as deeply rooted 
in Althea's heart as a sense of honour in 
a boy. Temple caught at the expression. 
Her heart misgave her. 

^ Where,' said Temple, eagerly, ' shall I 
see you ? ' 

The common words sounded strange to 
her as they passed her lips. * In Canons' 
Garden.' 

Temple turned and began mechanically 
lo help to hand the tea-cups ; he was not 
more nor less unsympathetic and stern to' the 
smaller details of life than he had been for 
several days. Althea's face was pale, but 
Milton's rooms were full of shadows ; arid 
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presently when Lady Ashley came in she 
found the talk flowing, and all her young 
party looking contented about the host, 
whose grave and simple courtesy on this 
occasion contrasted with Mr. Blow's obse- 
quious respect and Mr. Temple's mute 
loftiness. 

At length Lady Ashley's white horses 
and postillion swept up the hill again. The 
Green was still deserted, and with many ex- 
pressions of pity for the people still shut into 
the Cathedral, the little party drove away, 
thoroughly satisfied with their own afternoon. 
Mr. Blow glided away as soon as the car- 
riage was out of sight. Milton walked away 
with Temple. He said they should meet in 
the evening, but Temple was silent. Althea 
went into her room, threw herself upon her 
bed, and hid her face. * Like an idiot in a 
book!' she murmured out loud. Alas! she 
had looked at Temple with .the eyes of a 
third, but now she was brought face to face 
with the reality. All that was real to Caro- 
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line was ideal ; but her ideal was most real ! 
Her gift of music, her friendship with Mr. 
Temple, and now the duty which bound her 
to her sister's children. What would her 
feeling for Temple be without substantial 
foundation? And she — Althea — ought she 
not to take life as it met her ? Not to say 
this or that ought to have been ; simply to 
take things as they came ? The question 
which Althea asked herself was whether she 
ought now to turn away altogether from 
Temple's real and true love, only because 
it came to her fraught with her own self- 
humiliation and sense of the perversity of 
life. Yet even while she said so to herself 
she felt false to Caroline. 

She went to her mother and found her 
lying down with a headache. Now that 
Lady Ashley was gone Mrs. Vyvyan suc- 
cumbed. It was impossible for her to do 
anything more. Althea must take her place 
at table and go with her father in the even* 
ing to the performance in the Town HalL 
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Something made Mrs. Vyvyan trust her 
daughter in all that lay beneath the surface ; 
that was not Mrs. Vyvyan's province. She 
now kissed Althea affectionately, let her draw 
the curtains, and bring her a cup of tea ; then 
settled for a long quiet rest, while Althea 
went down to Mr. and Mrs. Sharp and the 
other guests. Everybody was voluble, and 
Althea's silence was not marked, and imme* 
diately after dinner they betook themselves to 
the Town Hall, and there Althea only saw 
William Milton sitting alone in the room as 
she entered. She thought that Mr. Temple 
was not there, as she sat herself apart with 
the Sharps. The first part of the perform- 
ance was * Judas Maccabeus,' with all the 
London stars. The large hall was densely 
crowded with townsfolk in rainbow colours. 

But Titiens and Santley were wasted on 
Miss Vyvyan that evening. Reggie Herbert 
indeed noticed that she looked absent, and 
obligingly left a group of young men follow* 
ing with scores to point out to her the 
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beauties of the performance. But it is to be 
feared that Mr. and Mrs. Sharp were more 
intelligent listeners this evening both to 
Handel and. Mr. Herbert; and that Althea 
seemed hardly worthy of the entertainment. 

Althea was feeling somewhat wearied by 
the long praises of liberty which fill Handel's 
oratorio of * Maccabeus/ when she lifted her 
eyes for a moment and caught sight of 
Temple's profile. He was alone, listening to 
the music in his keen concentrated way. It 
struck her that this was the music for Temple. 
It touched the chord of patriotism in his 
heart, the love of liberty, and he listened like 
no one else in the room. Milton observed 
that a light came into Miss Vyvyan's face 
as she turned it on his friend. . Temple had 
proffered no word at dinner, but, thought 
Milton, *all was well.' 

It seemed to Althea that she looked upon 
Mr. Temple for the first time with her own 
-eyes. Yes! doubtless there was magnetism 
for Althea in ^Temple. His face, his voice, 
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were in harmony with alt highmindedness of 
50ul, and yet— and yet— she could scarcely 
lift up her head for a trembling shame at her 
heart, that she was to hear him speak to- 
morrow in Canons' Garden. 

As she went home to her father that, 
evening she began to try to tell him about it. 
But there could not have been a more diffi- 
cult task : the Canon paid no heed to her 
broken beginnings, and presently when 
Althea burst into tears, he set down her 
emotion to musical excitement, and ordered 
her to bed. She lay awake all night, but she 
could not prepare one word to say to Mr. 
Temple in the morning. 

It came at last, fresh and beautiful as 
the last. It was one of those dawnings of 
* another blue day,' when it is hardly possible 
to us to believe in a crooked, a perverse, 
an unblest side of life ; and it seems to us 
that none will be shut out wholly from 
earth's festival while the blue sky reigns 
over all. 
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Althea went out bdcre breakfast as she 
often iiid with the key of Canons' Garden. 
There at the gate she saw Temple standing 
waiting. His face was turned towards her 
as he stood like a sentinel watching her 
approach. She did not give him her hand, 
and Temple only took the key and turned 
it, then held the gate open for her to pass. 
Althea walked along the path to the wall 
parapet which ended, it: Temple walked by 
her side. 

* It is strange to me to have to use many 
words to explain what I wish my whole life 
might prove to you in deeds.' 

High words to hear in a garden in the 
early splendour of the morning ! Temple 
looked handsome, strong, and to be relied 
on, as he spoke them with natural directness 
and earnestness. Althea had not to speak, 
but it seemed to her that she scarcely could 
listen as they paced, and turned, and paced 
again. Temple was saying that he felt his 
whole future to depend on a clear expla-^ 
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nation of himself. He saw Althea, admired 
by all, and then felt an unfairness in coming 
forward, but he had but one plea — he began 
to speak of his whole marriage ideal. He 
felt it was higher than that of other men. 
He described it — the life of which it was the 
result. • He spoke modestly, but truly, of 
all inconsistencies overcome in his life. But 
what was this ? Althea's heart which beat 
as he began — ^gradually quieted as she caught 
his words. Yes, she listened calmly now, 
though she heard that from the first moment 
he heard of her, she had fulfilled that ideal 
which had become part of his life. Since 
he had spent hours with her he had ob- 
served that she too could be independent of 
circumstances. His most high hope was that 
they two would go forth hand in hand to 
fulfil his ideal. What was there in all this 
that spoke to her heart ? Was she cold as 
ice, that not one word of Temple's rhetoric, 
which came simply and fully, at his command, 
called forth a response ? When he praised 
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her she felt he was describing somebody 
else. When he said that she was inde- 
pendent of circumstances, she suddenly in- 
terrupted, though she had not meant to say 
a word — 

* You have made a mistake ! You are 
not describing me ! ' She ! poor wind-tossed 
Althea! 

* Oh ! do not mock me/ Temple said very 
gravely. * You are to me the type of nobility, 
goodness, purity/ 

* A type ! ' said Althea, ' what would 
become of me if I failed ? May we take any 
human being as a type of the highest ? It 
is a great gift of God if we may love poor, 
frail human beings with all their faults — ^but 
you do not love, Mr. Temple, nor do I.' 
Her voice sank to a whisper ; she was quite 
awed at her own sudden strength, at some 
sense of cold which fell on her heart in all 
the loveliness of the garden in the summer 
morning beauty. Some perverse look in 
her face must have chilled him, for Temple 
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pleaded still — ^but now in a different way. 
Long they talked, but only to show that he 
had read her, as little she had read him* 
Surely he had mistaken ! And Althea still 
thought of Caroline. She, Althea, was but 
a Theory to him to which she could never 
live up* She could not respond to this love. 
When it was all over, when she found her- 
self again in her room, she gave way to tears 
in girlish disappointment that love should 
have met her first in this strange way — with 
such coldness and unsatisfactory issue. 

Milton had not heard a word of Temple's 
departure, but he knew that he was spend- 
ing his last hour at Castle Green. They 
had breakfasted together early. He was 
surprised to see him return so soon. Tem- 
ple's face was pale, and he said nothing; 
Milton was sitting at his table with the usual 
Penelope pile of work before him. .There 
is sorilething in the fact of finding a friend 
always in a familiar place and attitude which 
inspires confidence. Temple guessed that 
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Milton knew much from the way in which 
he pushed back his chair, put his hands 
behind his head and looked up in his face. 
Temple began to trace the pattern of the 
carpet, as he walked in wonted fashion up 
and down the floor. * I must be leaving you. 
I hardly know when I shall come back,' he 
said in a low voice. 

* Is it possible ? Is it possible ? ' said 
Milton. For a moment he rose to leave 
his chair, but then dropped back. * Women 
are strange things,* he said, as if to himself; 
but Temple caught the word. 

* That is what they say at the Clubs ! 
But Milton, if you knew all ! This is not 
the comfort I need. You know my Ideal I 
Wish for me that I may take this or that 
rebuff and not lose it. That I may ** wel-» 
come each rebuff 

<* That turns earth's smoothness rough, 
That bids not sit, nor stand — but go I "' :\ 

'You mean,' said Milton, fixing a burning 
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glance upon Temple, 'that you will not 
give up ? OF course you will try again ? * 

Temple looked very grave, and paced 
a moment or two, then said : * No, this is 
more serious than you imagine. If I had 
any hope where would be the rebuff } . Like 
Pygmalion, L thought I had found my ideal. 
I hoped to breathe love into it I have 
failed. But Pygmalion moulded his own 
Ideal. Modern society moulds ours.' 

Was it joy, anger, or scorn which made 
Milton rise from his seat. ' Pygmalion ! ' he 
exclaimed, ' I would reverse that fable. I 
would do the opposite to your Pygmalion ! 
If worth and beauty were found dwelling in 
a woman's free soul, Pygmalion should bid 
her freeze to marble ! Thus she would live 
in his: imagination, untouched by his own 
weakness; thus her image would always be 
enshrined in his heart . . » •' 

'But his life would be wasted,' said 
Temple in his low voice ; and Milton, who 
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had spoken these words in violent agitation, 
suddenly threw himself back into his seat, 
and looked up with an odd, kind look at 
his friend. 

* Forgive me, Temple. You have known 
hope. You have felt disappointment And 
these are but mere fagons de parler^ dreams 
and similes.' 

But Temple began to pace very stoically. 
He seemed to have manfully turned to the 
future. He spoke of what he should do. 
Probably he would go abroad. * Nor sit, 
nor stand, but pack a trunk and go,* was 
Temple's attitude. And it is strange what 
power there is in an attitude to support us 
in the painful walk of life. He opened 
Bradshaw and looked out his train. He told 
Milton that he must join him in the Alps, 
and walk with him late in the vacation. The 
chimes seemed tp /all .languidly upon the ear 
that rtiorning from the outer air, and the old 
college servitor shuffled slowly in and oiiti 
packing Mr. Temple's things. The very 
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rooks seemed to have a drawl in their caw, 
as they wheeled about old Northam Towers. 
But there was nothing of languid, cloistral 
ease about Temple as he seized his bag and 
walked down into the town. Milton walked 
with him as far as the town side of the hill. 
Temple begged him to follow no further, 
and Milton watched him disappear by the 
straggling street into the town. His friend- 
ship for Temple had always been that of an 
elder for a more brilliant younger brother. 
It was difificult to bring himself to think of 
Temple as defeated, disappointed. Milton 
turned away, with an odd confusion in his 
thoughts. 

It was half-past nine by the Cathedral 
clock, and Castle Green was still deserted 
and quiet in the morning sunshine. There 
lay the Vyvyans' house, with the dahlias 
flaunting in rows behind the old iron railings ! 
Milton gave one glance in that direction 
before turning back to his staircase. Temple 
had quoted poetry. In Milton's brain, too, 
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was beating an odd modern rhythm, as 
if to a tune — 

So far as our story approaches its end, 
Which do you pity the most of us three ; 

My friend, or the girl who has taken my friend 
With her wanton eyes, or me ? 

Yes, it had come to this. He mistrusted 
Althea now, as surely as * hopeless fancy * 
before had painted her simple, sweet, and 
true. If she had met Temple so in the very 
morning of life, what would it be in the 
noonday and heyday of her beauty ? But 
for that day no doubt Miss Vyvyan reserved 
her choice — 

My friend was already too good to lose, 

And seemed in the way of improvement yet ; 

When she crossed his path with her hunting noose, 
And over him threw the net. 

Still the rhythm beat like a tune in his 
head, and yet the morning hour was surely 
worthy of a nobler strain. The blue sky — 
just so much of it as spanned the four 
cloister walls — looked deep and serene as 
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God's blessing on the just and steadfast, and 
every blade of grass within the green en- 
closure seemed to glow and shine in the morn- 
ing sun, with a little obedient, contented, 
monastic life of its own. Strange that love 
and liking should have come to these still 
places to work such a storm in the hearts it 
stirred! . ♦ . But these were not Milton's 
thoughts as he turned into his customed 
quarters. He only thought of Temple, of 
Althea — nay, for the first time to-day, not 
of them but himself. And he plunged up 
his stairs to pace in quiet in his room, and 
reason with himself in this new phase of 
feeling ushered in by Temple's departure. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PHASES AT A FESTIVAL — Continued. 

But the world, which never stops, keeping 
its engagements any more than blades of 
grass stop growing, was about to come 
pouring iip the hill again. There were 
various signs of the last morning of the 
Festival. Across the yet silent Green on 
the broad gravel-path before the Cathedral 
porch, Milton saw a little knot of men in 
parliament, with festive rosettes in their coats. 
And in the Keep nook in the far distance 
Mr. Blow was pacing like a fat rook on the 
landscape. Reggie Herbert presently came 
skimming over the grass, with a big score 
under his arm, to join the gentlemen with the 
rosettes. These were the stewards of the 
Festival. A delicate contribution had been 
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decided on by them to the entertainment to* 
day. A luncheon was to be given by them 
in the collegiate buildings, for the stewards 
were all the musical bachelors of Northam. 

N(5w, perhaps, it was the sight of Mr. 
Tabor, detaching himself from the little party 
before the cathedral door, and advancing in 
the direction of the cloisters, that gave Milton 
an impetus in disappearing up his spiral 
stair. He shut both his doors. He sat down 
the more calmly to give himself an account 
of his new and strange agitation. But even 
as he did so, it seemed to him that he was 
sitting down on Temple's ruins — to be calm ! 
Ah! what a hero was he, William Milton. 
He too seized Bradshaw, the last refuge of 
the restless. He should take a portmanteau 
to Leafy Bay to-morrow, perhaps — to County 
Granfer and his cubs. There was a matter 
or two to^ settle there ; and he opened the 
significant volume at the page of Barum, the 
nearest station to Leafy Bay. But the don 
proposes, his oak disposes ; the door was 
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Opened, and Mr. Tabor entered, wand in 
hand, rosy with exercise, clear and colleeted 
and dapper, a sermon in cloth to the morbid 
and irresolute. 

' I see you are at leisure, Milton.* Mr. 
Tabor showed a row of ivory teeth as he 
looked round at Milton's pile of books. *We 
are hard worked in the Cathedral. There's 
an awful crush, and we have had a defection 
to-day. Limpet has gone to bed, knocked 
up with the heat, or not used to moving about, 
don't you know } ' said Mr. Tabor, again 
showing his white teeth. *We must have 
some one in his place. Now, Milton, you're 
just the man we want. You'll represent the 
University, you know. And you'll "do" the 
party in the Common Room well, and you'll 
do the Cathedral business well, and it'll be 
graceful, don't you know ? ' 

' Ask Mr. Barnes,' said Milton. 

*Oh, that would never do. Ask the 
townspeople ? ' said Mr. Tabor with dignity. 
* The Dean wouldn't like it. And the county 
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people give their money, and like to see us 
all Cathedral people/ 

, J;ust then Reggie Herbert rushed in, on 
his way to the Common Room, also out of 
breath, with a rose in his coat. 

' The Dean 11 be so glad to see you. 
He's fretting awfully about the decorum. 
You re just the right person, Milton. You 
know, of course, the proper thing to do is to 
receive the people in the Cathedral first, 
in the Common Room after/ 

* Now don't have any doubt about it,' 
said Tabor; * you're just the man, Milton. 
We meet at the North door.' 

* Now, Tabor, how about introducing the 
Duchess ? ' said Reggie, as if the subject 
were well concluded, *and how about Ma- 
dame Cheri ? ' and they flitted away on other 
business connected with society, charity, and 
music, down the spiral stair. 

Milton was left to himself, but the wand 
of office was left on his table. What a time 
to choose for reflection ! Surely Temple had 
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timed speech badly ! He, Milton, would 
have known Althea's mood better. Was 
Miss Vyvyan in a grand music mood ? Or a 
social mood was it to-day ? And to-morrow, 
a bonnet mood ? Or the music mood of yes- 
terday ? For himself, he was fated to see 
her in the Cathedral to-day, but to-morrow — 
to Barum. 

• • • • • 

Althea passed through the North door 
into her seat by her mother s side that morn- 
ing with a stiff mechanical motion. Mrs. 
Vyvyan held a spare ticket in her hand. 
She was all smiles at the sight of the stick in 
Milton's hand and the favour in his coat. 

'You have taken Mr. Limpet's place, 
I hear. It was very good and very kind. 
His seat, I noticed, was not good for 
hearing. We have a place to spare. When 
your labours are . over come to us in the 
nave.' She passed on, and Althea had 
walked straight. into her seat. 

But all that Althea saw of Milton that 
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morning was a profile— -an odd prononci 
profile, with averted eyes : but these said one 
thing plainly to her, * You are a cold-hearted 
woman/ This morning Mr. Temple's finely 
cut features had expressed disappointment in 
looking* upon her. He had found her no 
heroine, and Althea was only glad when he 
saw the truth. 

But William Milton ! It was hard when 
he took part with her against herself. She 
began to wonder if he knew all ; she had an 
odd wish that he should know all. Milton, 
who was all truth, should know the truth in 
her. Who was there that quite knew it ? 
Her father ? He would not see it seriously. 
Mr. Temple ? No, he did not understand 
her ; he thought about his doctrine. Althea 
held to that, and it seemed to her that she 
would like to explain it to^ Mr. Milton. 
Temple's way of love, it must be confessed,! 
gave the headache, and here she was with a 
heartache too ! Althea found herself seated 
in her place in the great crowd in the Cathe- 
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dral, feeling humbled, longing for something 
that would be quite plain, quite tender, quite 
easy to understand, to come to her that 
morning. 

The music they had come to hear was 
Bach's * St John's Passion,' the chief feature 
of the Festival. And now subdued strains 
began to rise and fall with the succession of 
recitative and fugue, chorus and chorale, of 
the sublime theme. It was very solemn 
music but simple, simpler Althea thought 
than what she had heard before. After 
the solemn climax there was a pause? and 
then a tender quaint melody was given, by 
the violoncellos to a boy's voice in the choir 
- — it was as if a little child had been taken 
and 'set in the midst.' The tears came to 
Althea's eyes. It seemed as if a great sigh 
were breathed up out of the twilight of human 
life, for light and hope above. It was with 
Althea as if somebody unspeakably true and 
tender were at her side telling her not to be 
afraid 
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Milton Stood by the tomb of old Bishop 
Rainulf, of Northam celebrity, in the angle 
of the north transept, half hidden by a pillar ; 
and his heart too was knowing a subduing 
spell. But not by the power of a solemn 
and tender music, but of a grave and tremu- 
lous face falling, as it were, like a light in the 
nave, — so that he could not but watch it from 
where he stood. As he looked on Althea's 
serious face it was impossible for the old 
anger, righteous as it may have been, to 
remain. The thought that Althea was free, 
wholly free, was suffusing for a few moments 
a warm bien-Hre through his being. His 
mind went forward into the future with a 
new and grateful impulse. Milton had never 
been given to day-dreams, but now the 
music, the building, were all forgotten. His 
mind went forward with a youthful impulse 
to shape the future. Here at Northam he 
would not sit down on Temple's ruins. But 
the Vyvyans were going to Somersetshire 
after the Canon's residence at Northam. He 
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himself would be at Leafy Bay. Should 
they not meet ? A vision of meetings with 
Althea, of talks, of walks in Somersetshire 
lanes, by Somersetshire streams, smiled on 
the absorbed man in the Cathedral aisle that 
day. 

On the one hand, as he stood by the 
Bishop's tomb in the Cathedral nook he 
looked into the nave. On the other was the 
great leathern door where Tabor too kept a 
vigilant eye. And now, just as Milton stood 
there in his unwonted dream, and all the 
people sat subdued by the great theme — the 
sound, of the heavy hinge fell on the hush of 
listeners in the aisle — a shaft of sunlight 
slanted in from without, Milton turned me- 
chanically, and saw by the stone frame of the 
door— rCounty Granfer. 

Milton considered him a moment or two 
forgetting to move. And County Granfer 
saw i>o one, standing there wrapt by the 
power of sound always so strong upon him, 
unconscious of anything else around. Milton 
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might well have felt surprised to see him. 
Countismain had left *MiIton with so many- 
grave misgivings about his returning ! There 
had been such a hurry, and evident struggle, 
about his going. But nothing proved more 
the strained state of Milton's feelings than 
that he scarcely felt surprise. As he saw the 
young man stand there with all the sun and 
burn of the sea-coast upon his face, all the 
lines of care removed from it, a freedom 
and joy written on his face as if th« music 
only gave expression to some thankful 
adoring emotion passing within — Milton felt 
that it was entirely natural he should be 
here. 

In another moment he was at Countis- 
main's side. 

* I have a seat for you,' he said. 

County let himself be led like a child, 
and sat down in the place to which Milton 
pointed, at Althea s side. 

Low and firm came the third strophe of the 
chorale brooding through the great building. 
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That chorale was being led by a man of genius 
to-day. No hurry, no* fussiness, no smallness 
of comprehension should have its abode in 
the mind that would lead and control a 
chorale of John Sebastian Bach's. Firm and 
strong should he be as the old foundations of 
the building — fanciful as its thousand cells of 
beauty. Such was the mind of the writer — 
broad and majestic as an old Greek's, dreamy 
and tender as a German child's. 

• • « • • 

Countismain had dropped into the seat 
vacant at Altheas side. For a moment 
she looked up and smiled, and went on 
listening. *Airs such as soothe a hermit's 
sleep ' fell on them sitting side by side, bring- 
ing into their hearts a calm not their own, a 
strength not their own. as they followed the 
deepest music ever written on the deepest 
subject Milton returned to his place and 
watched the two thus while the great music 
went on to its close. It was one of those 
odd rare moments when outward impressions 
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come to strengthen the inward and fix 
them. • • • , 

The music was ended, and they all came 
out. Mrs. Vyvyan was all smiles and en- 
couraging nods to the young man while still 
within the building, but once in the Cathedral 
porch she remarked, with a sort of maternal 
solicitude, that it was a pity he hadn't been 
here at the first. Countismain Granfer made 
a bow to Mrs. Vyvyan, and offered her an 
apology, but no excuse. He had come 
straight from town, he said. He had been 
obliged to spend a night there from Leafy 
Bay, and could not but come on. There was 
old-fashioned courtesy and Grandison for- 
mality, combined with real unconventionality, 
in * Gentleman County.' He had left pleasant 
memories at Northam. People greeted him 
warmly, and congratulated on the exploit 
and saving from drowning. There was chaff, 
too — it was said County was so tall that he 
had fished people out of the river without 
diving. He had apologised to a man while 
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saving him. County laughed — ^but he put 
his arm into Milton's and pulled him 
away. 

' I must seem to you a perfect weather^ 
cock, Milton ! But things have changed for 
me, and I couldn't resist the music, the old 
Cathedral, the seeing you all again! And 
will you come back to Leafy with me ? ' 

He looked into Milton's face so fear 
lessly, so freely, that Milton felt no mis- 
givings. But they were pursued. Mr. Beau- 
clere's grasp was on County's shoulder. 

* Hullo, old fellow! in for the awfully 
stiff Bach ! Ah ! you should have been here 
for the "Elijah." But now you're going 
to feed in the Common Room ? And then, 
I say,' said Mr. Beauclere, confidentially 
taking County's disengaged arm and wheeling 
him round, * scull with me to Burlythorp 
when this is all over.' 

* Come and do the polite thing in Com-* 
bination Room ? ' said Tabor, passing with a 
lady on each side. 
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Milton saw County look round. Ah! 
what wonder his eyes brightened ! There 
in a group with the Ashley party and Miss 
Halliday, who had come round from the 
choir door, stood Althea, with her white dress 
and blue bonnet and veil bringing out all the 
blue in her eyes. The grave and tremulous 
look was still there, and surrounded by friends 
she seemed to take shelter with Caroline. A 
moment after, County was crossing the Green 
with them towards the cloisters. 

The sunshine was taking the sombre old 
oak-walls as if by storm that morning, and 
the tables stood in readiness, fair with 
flowers, for a bouquet had been provided 
for each lady. The deep oak windows 
framed in distant lines of horizon and sky, 
reflected in many a quaint bit of college 
plate, and flowers repeated the carvings on 
the old panellings. Before and after lun- 
cheon grace was sung by the Cathedral choir, 
led by the great Dr. Samson himself. 

Milton had contributed largely, and more 
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than all the other bachelors, to the little feast, 
and this Althea knew as she sat down to 
find a bouquet before her plate. And spirits 
had come with all the brightness, and Althea 
turned round to look for Milton, but she 
thought he was not in the room. She turned 
to her next neighbour — County Granfer, who 
sat between her and Caroline, and asked 
where Mr. Milton was. Countismain said 
he would go and tell him that he was missed. 
'No, no ; do not tell him ! ' said Althea, look- 
ing up vehemently, ' do not trouble him.' 

* Won't you do him the honour ? ' said 
Countismain, seating himself again. 

Milton was in the room. He had come 
in with some guests he wished to befriend, 
and stood hidden in the deep recess of 
one of the windows. But he had seen the 
appealing glance of Althea's eyes as she 
had looked up at County Granfer, and asked 
him not to leave. He saw, too, that the 
young man made her a bow and looked into 
her face. And now the bachelors, insatiable 
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of music, had ordained that the choir should 
sing a few simple part-songs at intervals ; and 
Milton, who had taken his place at the table, 
saw Countismain fill Althea's glass to the 
sound of * Since first I saw your face * and 
* Drink to me only with thine eyes ' — tender 
old melodies which seem to awaken all the 
chords of chivalry in our hearts. 

And then they all went down to the 
terrace, where coffee was served, and the 
time was whiled away, there being no after- 
noon performance before the * Messiah ' in the 
Cathedral this evening. But Althea looked 
in vain for William Milton in the crowd. 

It was just in these pauses and * rests ' of 
life, between its more exciting events, that 
Althea had got used of late to find Milton a 
sympathetic companion, with his half-quaint,, 
half-serious comment on men and things. 
But now all this seemed at an end. He was 
angry with her. She knew that as a rule he 
was disposed towards all persons with re- 
spect, but that once they forfeited it, he 

U2 
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could never bring himself to treat them with 
common civility. And then again she felt 
she had acted quite honestly with Mr. Temple, 
and that it was a hard fate that made explana- 
tion for ever impossible with William Milton. 

Meanwhile, how calm and exalted was 
Caroline ! She had the uplifted look of one 
who knows the joy of a long sustained choral 
effort. Dr. Samson came up and congratu- 
lated her. She sat at Altliea s side on the 
stone parapet of the terrace, keeping quiet 
for the effort of the evening. Some ' Beauty 
born of choral sound had passed into her 
face,' as she awaited the evening work. 

Milton found that day that he made a 
decidedly popular move by handing the wand 
of office to Countismain, for the reception of 
guests in the Cathedral in the evening. On 
the next day was the great performance of 
a Mass of Cherubini, with the concluding 
Festival oratorio. From time to time, as the 
Festival hours wore on, County rushed into 
Milton s rooms full of joyful enthusiasm. But 
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it was not till all was over that he spoke of 
his plans over the evening pipe. 

' Milton, you were right. Down there in 
the Bay I made it out all to be right. I 
could see my duty a little plainer. I have 
thought it all out about taking my degree 
here in December, and eating my dinners, 
and looking forward to plod. I won't think 
of Ceylon any more. Oh ! of course I should 
have liked the free life, but Granfer must 
send out an agent. And, first of all, Milton, 
you will come to Leafy Bay with me, and 
see the little chaps there. Promise me this. 
You'll come with me and see the old place, 
and give me lots of advice which I want. 
And do you know,' he said, * you must get a 
bit of summer hunting ; and I've been buying 
a fob of the country which will take you all 
over Edgmoor. And, Milton, only think, the 
Canon is going to take Miss Vyvyan down 
to Bishopscombe, too ! It is not more than 
five-and-twenty miles from Leafy Bay ! ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



* SWEET AND BITTER FANCY.* 



Althea did not see William Milton before 
the close of the Festival, which brought to 
an end the time of her fathers residence 
at Northam. The time was at hand for the 
visit to Somersetshire. All was bustle and 
dispersing at Castle Green. But a record 
marks for us the course of the * buried 
stream ' flowing beneath the surface of these 
unremarked days, when each one was going 
back to his business after the days of Xhe 
Festival. 

The record found its way into the 
little Greek copy book, beneath the old 
try, written in such a deliberate way three 
ths before. Milton had come upon it 
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with an impulse to tear it. Then wrote in- 
stead, but with a harsher impulse still : — 

' Sunday^ September 6. — Temple has come 
and gone : he has had his plain answer. It 
was no doubtful nay. A. can be simple, it 
appears. It seems she can be true when 
appealed to. Her mood-music can be vague 
and sweet, but she can strike a harsh note 
when it suits, her. She can make it ring true, 
and the music is henceforth all out of tune 
for me. Temple went without a hope, a 
doubt, and County came after — it is a pool 
of Bethesda! And I now stand it seems 
waiting for each troubling of the waters ! ' 

* Monday, September 7. — Ddcouvrir en 
dcMX lignes tons les ridicules que fai observds 
en ptoi pendant des jours. This, the only 
possible one, shall be my diary. Gountismain 
has lingered two days. He has lost his old 
restraint after a month of health and joy- 
ousness at Leafy Bay. I do not know if 
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Temple's presence or absence had to do with 
this. And what matters now? He spends 
his time at Castle Green I think — I see little 
of him. He speaks of "our plans" when 
we meet, A. is going into Somersetshire. 
She will stay with her relations and Countis- 
main's. The Canon is to take her down to 
remain for a few days. And Countismain is 
invited to Bishopscombe, for the pheasant 
shooting. Mr. Granfer's invitations, he says, 
never extend. A. stays with Mrs. Granfer 
three weeks, but Countismain only three 
days. He presses me to follow him. He 
pleads that he is so alone. Yet Leafy Bay 
is but twenty miles from Bishopscombe. He 
replies that Mr. Granfer has no counsel for 
him. ... I wonder whether C. is not too 
young and simple to succeed where Temple 
failed ? And why should I look on ? Why 
should I ever see A. again ? . . .' 

* Tuesday, September 8. — The exodus be- 
gins to-morrow. The Canon's work shifts 
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to town. His residence is at an end. I 
called this afternoon — all out. I left the card 
of politeness. A. is helping her mother to 
wind up the time of stay . • • bpoks have 
b^en returned to me neatly. Not a word or 
a line sent. Does it seem strange to her 
that the time of stay closes with no farewell ? 
It is strange, but it is well.' 

* Wednesday, September g. — I have been 
harsh and blind ! I can read her now ! I 
was at Castle Green to-day. Books to take 
back — and I thought it deserted. A. and 
her father have gone, but her mother met 
me at the door. Mrs. Vyvyan is waiting for 
her sister to join her, to go on abroad — some 
question of health and waters. She was 
alone — was I in a hurry ? She had a few 
words to say. '* A few words" on that low 
couch— that meant a consultation — or a moral 
in Mrs. Vyvyan's mind. Her first words 
were of George Temple, and then of Miss 
Halliday, Had I noticed Mr. Temple's 
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attentions to Miss Halliday ? Could I see 
what an impression he made ? Could I ex- 
plain his sudden departure ? I feigned no 
ignorance, and charged her to feign none. 
I hardly know what was said. But as her 
mother talked I saw it all. A.*s feet have 
stumbled ! She has been bewildered — blind- 
man-buffed by talk and match-makirtg. She 
was humbled. It was written on her face. 
But she has a loyal heart of gold, full of 
friendship, girlish, high-flown. She was true 
to herself and to Temple. Before she let 
him go she looked into his heart, and her 
own, and both were found wanting. . . . 
It is clear to me now that A. has a heart 
true and simple. Who knows but that 
Temple, with all his power, had not a heart 
simple enough for hers? ... I don't know 
what I answered her mother, except that 
such matters are concluded in heaven. She 
seemed to abandon the consultation, and 
then she came to the moral. She had 
spoken she hoped not in vain. She fancied 
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Mn Temple sometimes misunderstood. I 
was one who could explain " shades of 
friendship," ''settled intercourse," never to 
be taken advantage of. In short, she de- 
fined my position on the text of Temple. 
She laid down a neat macadamised road, 
when all before was lost in the pleasant 
greenwood. She tore open the bud, defined 
the mystery, breathed upon the bloom ! . . . 
And why did I take it all calmly? Ah! 
** settled intercourse, friendship," what else 
had I asked ? Temple alone was not con- 
tent with second best. And yet, what is 
it to me now ? To know that she is true 
and simple — this second best is' enough for 
me. I feel that I am above, for I can read 
her. What is it to me if the whole world is 
false if A. remains true ? * 

His saint was restored to her shrine. His 
fair deity to her pedestal. And Milton's 
heart was so made that when this need was 
satisfied all the 'winter of his discontent' 
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was gone — the sap mounted again in his 
heart, and all the leaves of friendship came 
forth again. 

'Friday, September lo. — Countismain 
writes once more from Leafy Bay, and he 
does not speak of Bishopscombe. He speaks 
of his brothers, of his affection and trust of 
me. What kindness there is in him ! Is it 
weak, is it foolhardy to go ? . . . But I will 
never turn away from affection. I will have 
nothing more to do with fancy. The facts of 
friendship for me ! . . .' 

In two days more Milton had turned his 
face westward to join County Granfer at 
Leafy Bay. 

• • • • . 

Bishopscombe, where Althea was now left 
alone, was the family seat of the Vyvyans, 
on the borders of Devon and Somersetshire. 
It was a comfortable mansion not more than 
sixty years old, standing in a shrubbery of 
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clipped evergreens, in the fertile valley which 
runs down to the sea, ending in a village 
nestling among orchards. From its windows 
could be seen some two miles distant the 
high ridges of Edgmoor, stretching away to 
the west by the widening Channel waters. 
Beyond the ridges lay a land of furze and 
heather, of rainbow and shower, of bold 
headlands and wooded bays, and amongst 
them ' Leafy,* the home of Countismain and 
his brothers. But Bishopscombe and its wide 
valley and cultivated land bore the more 
ordinary aspect of our rural English land. 

Bishopscombe now belonged to Mr. and 
Mrs. Granfer, as the Canon related in a 
former chapter. Mrs. Granfer, his cousin, 
had married a cousin of Countismain's. The 
last owner of Bishopscombe was Squire 
Vyvyan, the uncle of our Canon. The old 
Squire had remained so long a bachelor that 
the estate, which was strictly entailed, seemed 
at one time likely to descend to his nephew. 
The Squire himself had begun to look on 
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our Ganon as his heir, entertained him con- 
stantly at Bishopscombe, and paid all his 
University expenses, and took him the grand 
tour of Europe after he had entered Balliol. 
But it was then, just after this culminating 
favour, that the Squire married a middle- 
aged lady, who bore him one daughter, and 
changed the prospects of the young man 
graduating at the University. 

The baby at Bishopscombe, now Mrs. 
Granfer, was called Sophia, and grew up, 
while Thomas Vy vyan remained a bachelor. 
And it was well known that the Squire had 
kept a compassionate interest for the young 
man at Balliol, and intended his daughter to 
marry him. But our Canon never took a 
fancy to Cousin Sophias estates. At the 
time of his disappointment he threw himself 
into his University course, gained high 
honours, then took orders, and went to 
London and cultivated notable acquaintance, 
and then his marriage with the lovely Mary 
Haselton had brought him preferment. A 
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very fitting match had been found for Sophia 
in Mr. Granfer, Countismain's cousin, of 
old pedigree and some fortune, but owning 
no estate. The Canon said that whoever 
married Cousin Sophia must die of ennui, or 
take out a long lease of life on the good 
effects of complete stagnation. It seemed to be 
the latter case with Mr. Granfer. Sophia had 
been born at Bishopscombe ; she had gone 
through the church porch as Sophia Vyvyan 
at Bishopscombe, and returned as Mrs. Gran- 
fer, to live at Bishopscombe ; but her hus- 
band was, no less than herself, devoted to the 
interests of Bishopscombe. They had been 
married fifteen years, and had one delicate 
little boy after many losses, and Althea s kind- 
ness to him in the nursery, when on a visit 
some years before, had won Sophia s heart. 

Cousin Sophia had an affectionate dispo- 
sition, though the smallest possible stock of 
conversation, and the greatest faculty for 
making much use of it. Next to her some- 
what pampered little boy she clung to her own 
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relations. Her old sentiment for Mr. Vyvyan 
had descended on Althea, whose beautiful face, 
combined with a gentle gravity of manner and 
ways, encouraged poor Sophia, always half 
afraid of the Canon. But Mrs. Vyvyan was 
never a favourite at Bishopscombe. This year 
that she had to go abroad for her own health 
and her sister's, the annual invitation for 
Althea to Bishopscombe had been found con- 
venient. The Canon took her down. He 
preserved his attachment to Somersetshire, 
and while he remained with her was never 
tired of pointing out to Althea the haunts of 
his youth, and speaking of the old days of 
summer hunting over Edgmoor. For in all 
that district the stag is still hunted wild from 
August until December, and the old Squire 
of Bishopscombe had kept the staghounds 
for the county side ; and he use4 to speak of . 
the old friendship that existed between the 
houses of Bishopscombe and Martincross, 
County Granfer's home, in the old Colonel's 
time. And then, again, of how he used to 
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come down for years after he settled in 
London, and bring his barrister friends in 
the vacation, and Mr. Milton, William's 
father amongst them. And how the learned 
Queen's Counsel took so to the summer 
hunting that he brought his wife and William 
himself — then a boy at Eton — down every 
summer to stay at Gleddonmouth or Tris- 
tramhaven, bathing-places on the coast, now 
the haunt of many tourists, but known for 
long to the votaries of stag-hunting ; and 
how the old lawyer got the map of the county 
by heart, and used to make even of hunting 
' a mental problem,' the Canon said. 

And Althea took kindly enough to 
Somersetshire and all its associations. For 
the next month she was to be alone at 
Bishopscombe, as the Canon was now re- 
turning to town. He was always in a 
hurry to get back to London. The congre- 
gation at the Chesterfield Chapel was left 
through the season to a curate of ascetic 
tendencies, but the Canon was very punc- 
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tilious about resuming his duty, declaring that 
his motive was to give opportunity to his 
curate of accepting his fashionable invitations 
in the country, at the close of the arduous 
London season. But Althea knew her 
father's wont, and how men of thought and 
business, who rarely left town, would for 
the next month welcome the return of the 
Canon, and listen to him and no other in 
the old-fashioned chapel. And Mrs. Vyvyan 
for the next month was to sit by a fountain 
of the water cure, under the stunted trees of 
the 'pare' of some establishment, finding 
links in society with the other water drinkers, 
and talking about * the dear old home on 
the Cathedral Green.' And Althea was to 
wander in solitude at Bishopscombe, * chew- 
ing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy," in 
looking back on the past days at Northam, 
and looking forward to those that were to 
come. For after the events of the Festival, 
even when Countismain's presence was mak- 
ing the house bright, during the party for 
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the pheasant shooting, Althea had hardly 
been able to live in the present. 

But now she was alone and at a little 
distance to think over past and future. And 
at first in looking back it was all bitterness 
to think of Caroline. When they parted 
Caroline was still uplifted, as it were, for the 
time, above personal cares by the choral 
triumphs which she helped at the Festival. 
The days following it had been spent in 
leisurely going over the great performances 
for Countismain — so eager was the young 
man to hear rehearsed all that he had missed 
of the Festival, so insatiable of returning to 
what he had heard. But Althea could never 
forget Caroline's words about the two streams 
of life flowing together in spite of circum- 
stances. That word had often come back to 
Althea with a new question in the past days. 
Whether at Sophia s side in the poultry yard, 
the shrubbery, or the big leather carriage, or 
riding about the estate with Mr. Granfer, or 

sitting between both at the long meals for 
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which the gong for ever seemed to sound at 
Bishopscombe, Althea had felt the force of 
some one inward stream of feeling carrying 
her she knew not where. And then in the 
solitude of the deep lanes and woody pas- 
tures, in early morning and dewy twilight 
hours, she would ask herself, Why ? And 
then new hopes and fears would arise, which 
made her feel all the more for Caroline. 

Then, one day returning from one of her 
fine solitudes, Althea had found a letter from 
Caroline. The post-mark was Southampton. 
Althea knew there would be news of the 
* coming home,' yet she almost trembled at 
the sight of the well-known hand. But this 
was Caroline's letter : — 

* Great Oriental Hotel, Southampton. 

' Dearest Althea, — They all arrived 
safely this morning, and Cissy's children are 
the loveliest things you ever saw ! The day 
has been so long and full since I came out of 
the big hotel in the dawning, and waited on 
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the pier and saw the steamer come alongside, 
that I feel already quite accustomed to this 
new happiness. I could hardly believe it 
when I saw the little faces round Cissy and 
Frederick. They stood in a crowd, and there 
was a mountain of luggage, but I picked our 
children out one by one. There is an ayah 
called Angela, and her husband, a devoted 
man — his name is Solomon. And the Major 
hard on a loose, flowing chuddah dressing- 
gown, and the greatest wonder of all was to 
see Cissy surrounded. Now, I must try to 
describe the children. Why are mothers so 
forbearing in description ? Cissy never was 
a letter- writer. But I feel that I shall 
always be writing about her children. First, 
there is a boy called John ; it was the 
Major's genius which gave him that name ; 
he will make a fine English John all his life. 
Then com^ two angels in little jackets. Bob 
and Arthur — they go about hand in hand, 
and call themselves by no other name than 
'* two boys." Then lovely Eva, who is sitting 
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close to my side. And then the dearest little 
boy, called Horatio, after Lord Nelson. He 
has a thin, sallow little face, and big pony- 
like eyes, which he rolls round and round 
upon you while asking a question — and then 
the baby, little Theo, who can just speak. 
She has such sweet little curves in her nose 
and mouth ; she seems to smile when she is 
quite grave. They bring out such wise sen- 
tences so slowly. It is so pretty to hear 
them ask about '* hedges." All the while I 
am writing sweet Eva is trying to put out 
the candle with her little rosy fist, and 
Horatio is looking like a little elf perched on 
the table scanning my face. They are indeed 
children to be proud of, and when I saw 
them land one by one, I felt glad Cissy 
married Frederick. There is no happiness 
I feel sure quite like this on earth, of having 
children to love and be loved by. Cissy is 
quite tired out, but Frederick makes up in 
briskness. Cissy has always depended upon 
him. They are all impatience to start. We 
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are only waiting for the Majors violoncello 
to turn up to leave for Northam — but it seems 
to be lost for even 

* Your affectionate Friend, 

' Caroline.' 

* P.S. — The violoncello has turned up. 
Are you glad, Althea ? I am not. But on 
all else congratulate your happy, affection- 
ate, C 

As Althea read this letter all her un- 
comfortable thoughts were merged into a 
warm feeling of admiration for Caroline. She 
did not compare herself with Caroline. She 

did not ask herself if she could be like Caro- 

* 

line, and set wide the doors of her heart to 
affection, to supplant the personal hopes and 
wishes of her whole heart. No ; but her ad- 
miration was all the purer that she knew she 
was not like Caroline. Perhaps such a very 
cultivated young person as Althea was be- 
coming, with so many high thoughts, modern 
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and ancient, imported into her mind, ought 
to have sat down and tried to be like what 
she admired. But it is possible even for a 
very cultivated girl to feel naturally. And 
Althea, none the less for this letter, bore 
Caroline s needs in her mind, while she her- 
self went forward to the future with all her 
own heart's cravings and * vague desires.* 

And if girls gave them up, those ' vague 
desires/ and aspirations born of * vague 
desires ' — if they exchanged them for all the 
culture and philanthropies in the world, who 
could say that it would be the best for men ? 
Any better than if men too, lost in some 
philosophic ideal the search for the sympathy 
which will merge into a life-giving, life- 
enduring affection all the manifold fancies 
and inclinations of the heart ? Temple had 
been somewhat too Platonic. He had held 
out the right hand to marriage and the left to 
friendship. But happy for men like Temple, 
if they learn more truth to themselves by 
looking into a single heart ! 
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But Althea had not thought of Temple. 
True, it was Temple who, in the Eden 
loveliness of the garden in the summer 
morning, had first awakened the cravings for 
a warmer, simpler love. But all was cer- 
tainty in Althea's heart about Temple. He 
did not warm her. He could not hold her 
fancy for a moment. And yet fancy was 
always awake. But why were these fancies 
so vague when her feeling for Temple was 
all plain ? That was what Althea asked 
herself in her solitary walks, which took her 
through the sweet country far and wide, up 
the cultivated slopes, and down the valley to 
where it opened to the Channel sea, with the 
ships sailing past the orchards of Weir Quay. 

And always, wherever she went, Althea 
saw the high ridges of Edgmoor rising in the 
west, and that way always went her thoughts. 
Out beyond them lay Leafy Bay, and County 
Granfer had now gone back to Leafy Bay. 
But before going he had spoken of a visit 
there. And Mr. Granfer, who was always 
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busy about Countismains affairs, had said 
something about business taking him to 
Leafy Bay. The old Manor Hall — Martin- 
cross — was about to be vacated by its present 
tenant, and Mr. Granfer would have to look 
after -the holdings. County pressed the 
ladies coming with him to explore, and 
spoke of Leafy Bay being too small, and 
their taking up their abode for a few days in 
the empty Hall. The young man had also 
asked the Canon, in the new joy of hospi- 
tality. But the Canon had declared himself 
tied to the metropolis, were there but ten 
persons left in the Chesterfield congrega- 
tion. He had given his consent, however, 
to Althea's accompanying Mrs. Granfer to 
the Hall. And then Countismain had gone 
away full of the plan ; but Mr. Granfer 
always took a long time to consider any 
plans. 

But something more had been said, and 
then dropped and left in doubt. County had 
spoken of William Milton's coming to Leafy 
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Bay. It was possible, Althea knew, as she 
watched the purple line of Edgmoor, that the 
tutor and pupil were alone together in the 
Bay. The thought of their being together 
therei charmed hen From the very first 
Countismain had appeared to her associated 
with Milton. It was pleasant to her to think 
of the friendship of the two men. And she 
let herself go to a dream. If the expedition 
to the Hall really came off, and she found 
herself there in the wide, free country sur- 
roundings at the Hall with William Milton, 
would it not be there that William would 
come to understand her again ? 

And then she came back from her dream 
to remember that she did not even know 
whether Milton had come to the Bay, or 
whether County Granfer had thought of her 
again. And all was doubt, and hope, and 
fear within her; doubt, chiefly, of herself; 
and hope, chiefly, that doubt would be cleared 
soon ; and fear, for she knew by experience 
that mistakes could be made. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Granfer never for a mo- 
ment wandered into anything interesting 
in conversation. Sophia was absorbed in 
her boy, her few meek neighbours, and her 
illnesses. Mr. Granfer seemed absorbed in 
business. His trusteeships were numerous. 
He was always getting letters at breakfast 
from Countismain, which, he said, gave him 
a great deal of business, and carried him 
straight to the study, and made him allude 
to the necessity of his finding a spare day to 
go over to the Hall. But nothing more 
was said about the ladies, or the ladies* 
invitation. There was a sort of etiquette 
at Bishopscombe to allude to nothing but 
the details of the day on hand,* leaving 
all arrangements, past and future, to Mr. 
Granfer's own discretion and command. If 
Althea plucked up courage to ask Sophia in 
the shrubbery about the promised expedi- 
tion, Sophia, who always repeated the end 
of the question, said, * Heard from Countis- 
main about the expedition to Martincross ? 
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Well, dear, I hope we shall soon hear more. 
Mr. Granfer will settle by-and-by.' 

But one day there was a talk of a meet 
of the staghounds on Buncombe Head on 
the moon Buncombe Head was half-way 
across the moor to Leafy Bay, and there 
was some communication on the subject 
from Countismain. There was a tradition at 
Bishopscombe about attending a certain 
number of meets of the staghounds, and Mr. 
Granfer hunted a regular number of times in 
the year to keep up the credit of Bishops- 
combe. But the first week of Althea's visit 
the stag-hunting was on the Vale side of 
the country, too far from Bishopscombe. 
The coming week was to be on the Edgmoor 
side, and Mr. Granfer said he should send a 
horse up to the Ashford stables for the meet 
at Buncombe Head. And it was settled 
that Althea and Mrs. Granfer should drive to 
see the hounds meet ; and then Mr. Granfer 
let fall, as if to himself, that it had been very 
unlucky — he had written to Countismain over 
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there at Leafy Bay, and had asked him to 
come and stay for this meet, promised him a 
mount * But the fellow has a tutor, or some 
such person, staying with him. Talks of 
riding over to the meet with him ; couldn't 
come on alone/ Mr, Granfcr said, pursuing 
cheese-crumbs about his plate, ' Didn't know 
college tutors rode. Did one of these two 
men intend to hire a hack at Gleddonmouth ? 
There was but one horse at Leafy Bay, an 
Edgmoor cob Mr. Granfer had recommended. 
But he knew of no other. The dog-cart 
would have fetched County Granfer easily, 
and he could have had a mount at Bishops- 
combfe if he chose, and had a mind to follow 
the hounds, but now he must shift for him- 
self with his tutor or what not' And then 
there was silence in the dining-i'oom, or only 
the sound of Mr. Granfer crunching cheese- 
biscuits between his teeth. Then all the 
colour mantled in Althea's cheeks. * Ah ! a 
meet on Edgmoor would be in your way, 
Miss Althea ! ' said Mr. Granfer, staring at her. 
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* I told the Canon before he left that I should 
take you to one of the meets. Vyvyan said 
that you would soon be wanting to follow the 
hounds, but that must come by-and-by. You 
must drive to Duncombe Head with Mrs. 
Granfer. My dear, I shall let Reuben know 
that it will be Tuesday, and you will hold 
yourself ready to start,' said Mr. Granfer, as 
at length he ushered the ladies out of the 
room. 

Strongly within must doubt and fear 
have been knit with hope in Althea's heart, 
for no sooner was the meet across the moor 
settled upon than she watched the sun set on 
the western hills, with an inclination to write 
her father and beg him to let her come home 
to Chesterfield Place at once. She felt home- 
sick, lonely — in truth she could hardly tell 
what it was she wanted. 

But there are days which tell us about 
ourselves, and reveal to us so much of our 
necessities and wants, that it seems as if they 
corresponded to our whole lives. And the 
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Simple passing tune awakes response which 
may make music for a lifetime, or the discord 
may first jar which works on like a potent 
spell through every change. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'HOLIDAY humours/ 

But when the day of the meet on Buncombe 
Head came, Althea woke to see grey mists 
wrapping and obliterating the purple line of 
moor she had so often watched with thoughts 
going beyond, and a fine drizzle was falling. 
There were doubts after all as to any meet 
or meeting after all. Mr. Granfer, who was 
in hunting tops and buckskins, and had sent 
a horse up to the stable near the coverts over 
night, was wholly intent on his own start. 
But then his day's hunting was business. 
Following in the carriage was mere pleasure. 
Poor Sophia sat looking blank and bewil- 
dered, pouring out breakfast with her bonnet 
on. When constituted authority and cir- 
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cumstances in general had wound her mind 
up to a point, she threw herself with a sort 
of fixity into a plan. The house was turned 
upside down for it. She had come to break- 
fast regardless of weather in a bonnet from 
Brandon, which yearly was renewed for the 
best meets and croquet parties at Bishops- 
combe. She had talked for days of the meet, 
when Countismain was coming all the way 
from Leafy Bay to meet the Bishopscombe 
carriage. 

But now, to all her hints and reminders of 
this, Mr. Granfer only said that Althea could 
not see Edgmoor in the rain, and Countis- 
main might come to Bishopscombe if he 
wanted to meet its people. And then he 
rode off through the drizzle after a colloquy 
with Reuben, the coachman, which brought 
that worthy with a rueful face to the window. 
The master had bid him ' bide till it cleared 
off th' hill zide.' And Althea found herself 
left alone with Sophia, who ran backwards 
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and forwards to the window, all nervous 
starts and exclamations about going or stay- 
ing, with theTnew bonnet or the old bonnet, 
and the chances — ^with many a glance at 
Althea — of ' Poor County Granfer's * — start- 
ing in the rain. 

But Reuben, the coachman, was a man of 
enterprise and discretion, and devoted to 
what after all was the main object of the 
day — the sight of the Edgmoor stag an4 the 
meeting of the West Somerset staghounds. 
Soon he had sent to say that the mist was 
clearing off the hills to. the west. They should 
have a fine day. * A few showers, mebbee,' 
said Reuben, which modification sounded 
most hopeful of all. Sophia hastily donned 
a waterproof calash over the Brandon bonnet. 
Althea was told to sling on the field-glass, 
with which Mr. Granfer said overnight she 
might see something of the stag. And soon 
the carriage with the hood up was rolling 
through the still wet lanes under the grey 
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sky, towards the great hill rising by the level 
sea-shore, up which the carriage road led to 
the wide moor. By the time the horses had 
toiled up the hill the clearing was so decided 
that the carriage was opened ; the moor air 
came blowing freshly in their faces, the horses 
started briskly along the road at the summit of 
the hill, across the brown and purple stretches, 
and Althea scanned the new fair reach of 
country. All about her broad undulating 
stretches lay away breaking with light and 
shadow as far as eyes could see, and to the 
east and north the sun was shining on the 
sea, and the clouds were rolling away in a 
solemn procession up the channel. Althea 
stood up to make out that new land of 
promise seen now on a true west coast day — 
a day of shower and rainbow and soft flying 
lights. She could count the great backs of 
the forelands breaking down from the river 
to the sea with many a deep gorge between 
and dimpling combe. Althea had often in 
the past days at Bishopscombe studied the 
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ordnance map hanging up in the hall. She 
strove to descry Leafy Bay. The Weir 
Quay valley they had just left behind, and 
beyond Weir Quay came Gleddonmouth 
Bay, and beyond Gleddonmouth, Allan, 
and beyond Allan, Leafy. Could that be 
Leafy Bay where the shower came down in 
a golden mist ? Sophia smiled at Althea s 
eagerness. But for some miles only a 
farmer s cart or two going in the direction 
of the meet, and a woman on horseback 
riding up with a basket from one of the 
farms, varied the road. 

Presently a gate came in sight, and a 
gaunt stone house by the roadside with a 
few horsemen before it. These were the 
stables, and the crest of hill beyond it Dun- 
cotnbe Head. But here were only a few 
belated hunters, hastily mounting and gal- 
loping off along the road. The hounds had 
met a quarter of an hour before and were at 
the covert, it was said, but waited, for the 
stag had not yet been roused. The car- 
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riages had all gone on. Althea scanned the 
road eagerly as they started off again in the 
direction where the last horseman had dis- 
appeared. Suddenly [ a turn brought them 
up among a number of people, some in car- 
riages, some in gigs, some few on horseback, 
some on foot, all drawn up along a road 
striking across a heathery stretch. From a 
green hollow of larch woods below came the 
soft yelping of the hounds, sounding through 
the still clear air like the tinkling of rough 
bells. But the hunters were all dispersed; 
they had met and were now scattered and 
waiting about, dotted about in the fields like 
specks against the sky, to be descried across 
the soft undulations of brown grass and 
heathery slopes and golden crests of gorse. 
But not a familiar form was in sight 

Edgmoor meets with the staghounds are 
simpler meets than common, and there is 
both adventure and homeliness about the 
scene. Farm parties turn out in carts to get 
a sight of the stag, and make a day of it with 
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flagons of cider. Tourists come from the 
hotels in old chaises drawn by stout horses, 
or mount the same horses at times and follow 
the whole hunt, or rather dodge it ; for there 
is a special way of following the hounds in a 
hilly country with a good knowledge of the 
district The neighbourhood gather from 
long distances, with hampers slung behind 
their carriages, and there is always a chance 
for them too of coming in at the end for the 
death. And now Sophia, in the glory of 
the Brandon marabouts, undiminished by the 
waterproof calash, reposed in sight of the 
county acquaintances, who bowed with many 
congratulations on her having come in time 
to see the deer. 

Suddenly the coachman pointed ; every- 
body was standing up now. From the 
green larch woods whence the sound of 
dogs yelping had come up so long, there 
rose a purple wall-like swell of moorside ; 
and now, moving obliquely across the dark 
hill, could be discerned an unaccustomed 
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form, so proud, so wild, that for a moment 
Althea's heart beat The stag emerged at a 
grand trot, holding up its head ; and, taking 
a steady course along the hill, which kept 
it thirty seconds in view, disappeared over 
the shoulder of the hill. In a few more 
moments the hunt had swept towards the 
great dark ridges to the south. Not a 
horseman remained in sight. 

Althea sat down with a great blank 
feeling coming all over her, even in sight 
of wild free stretches and lines of sky and 
hills. And as the people in the other 
carriages all began to disperse with a variety 
of plans in view — some to follow the hunt, 
some to see more of the moor, some few to 
wait about — Althea had little heart to suggest 
any more adventurous course when Sophia 
ordered Reuben to remain where they were. 
Sophia said they had done very well. They 
had seen the deer and numerous acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Granfer had given no orders 
about following. They could eat their lun- 
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cheon and go home by-and-by. And then, 
as Sophia unpacked the luncheon-basket, she 
kept compassionately assuring Althea that 
Countismain could not have been at the 
hunt. He would have ridden over, it was 
plain, if he had not been prevented by the 
presence of his friend. 

A great lull and silence came over the 
v/ide moor, and the voices of a jovial farm 
party, who camped round an unhorsed gig 
on the heather close by, kept falling upon 
the stillness of the wide still moor, unbroken 
by any other sound. Althea felt rebellious 
towards her prison at Sophias side. The 
girls of this farm-party were decked out with 
little hats, feathers, and crochet-work, but 
looked none the less rustic for that. They 
were handing about stone bottles full of 
cider, and eating slices of a large ante- 
diluvian-looking pie. Some of this party 
were picking something, and Althea asked 
Sophia what it was. 

* Whortleberries,' said Sophia, 'and Mrs. 
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Comfort was only saying the other day 
they'd brought none round to our door/ 

' Let us take home a few/ said Althea ; 
and not heeding Sophia's * you'd better sit 
still, dear/ she had got out of the carriage 
and plunged knee deep in the heather. The 
honey sweetness and bracken breath crushed 
out by her feet, the sense of freedom and 
springiness were so new to her, that silent 
lull was so alluring that she went forward, 
passing the farm group. Just as she did 
so a little fisherman in a blue jersey came 
panting up the side of a dip or hollow in 
the moor, and there was a call from the gig- 
party above. 

' Zeed the deere agin, Jan ? ' was the 
derisive question, followed by a laugh. 

* No, 'twar no gude noo, vur he's past 
Varmer Black's vield/ replied Jan all in a 
pant. ' They'll not run noo vurther than 
Brenworthy Water. They'll draw cover agin 
zoon,' he continued, shaking his head with a 
sportsmanlike air. 
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* Jan be fainest fute-hunter in country 
zide/ said another man with d laugh. But 
the little man pointed behind him. 

'There be tu hunters on harseback a 
coomin' up th' 'ill zide '11 tell you zame as 1/ 
and he walked on his way. 

But the first speaker turned to the party 
in the gig. 'Us '11 zee no more o' th' 
hounds and harses, mebbee, but us '11 zee 
the bottom of the zider can.' 

And this sally was greeted with a roar 
of laughter. Althea listened to the odd 
sing-song of the voices falling unbroken by 
any other sound on the silence of the moor ; 
but all that the sentences, spoken in broad 
dialect, conveyed to her was that nothing 
more was to take place that day except to 
eat luncheon with Sophia, almost envying 
the merry farm party. 

It was just at this moment that the two 
horsemen alluded to by the little sailor boy 
were riding up from the hollows round the 
covert, where the stag had been drawn. 
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spied out the carriage. We feared you were 
not coming. We only followed a bit to see 
which way the stag would take. Didn't 
he step out gloriously ? Was it your first 
sight of an Edgmoor stag, Miss Vyvyan ? 
Would you like to see a litde more of the 
hunt ? We only came for the ride. And 
also/ he continued, eagerly appealing to 
Mrs. Granfer, ' to talk to you about Martin - 
cross. Mr. Granfer seems to have forgotten 
the plan. But you will follow it up, Mrs. 
Granfer ? Will you come to Martincross ? 
Will you settle the day ? ' he said, with an 
impatience which was satisfactory to anyone 
who had been spending a fortnight at 
Bishopscombe. Sophia sobered matters 
down by offering the young man a sand- 
wich and the sherry flask, and said he must 
ask Mr. Granfer. County looked pleadingly 
at Althea, and said they should pursue Mr. 
Granfer over hill and dale. Just then 
Reuben came also to the window, touching 
his hat and pointing to Milton, with whom 
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he had been holding a colloquy. 'Th' 
gentleman had been telling him which way 
th' hounds tarned, and if th' gentleman said 
right, and th' hounds had gone to Bren- 
worthy Water, he could take his mistress 
home a way she would stand a good chance 
of seeing more of th' hounds and harses.' 

At the mention of ' the gentleman/ 
Sophia turned towards Milton with a languid 
and patronising air, and said in her most 
damping monotone, 'But does the gentleman 
know the country ?. ' 

' Well, mum, th' gentleman du carry the 
map in's head pretty well, mum,' said 
Reuben, touching his hat again with a look 
full of confidence. ' YuVe only yourself to 
please, mum. But Til take you round by 
th' way as th' gentleman made plain to me, 
if you please, mum, and get you home 
mebbee in better time nor down Weir 
Quay Hill.' 

. Althea looked up at Milton approvingly. 
Gountismain followed her glance, and said. 
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* Did you know he carried the map in his 
head ? He knows it better than I do. Does 
it surprise you ? * 

* Papa has told me of Mr. Milton's 
hunting days. Didn't you care to follow 
to-day ? ' 

County Granfer made one of his polite 
bows, and said they had not wished to find 
anything but what they had now found. 
And then he added : ' Milton, I think, got 
rather excited ; but he spied out the carriage, 
and we returned.' 

It pleased Althea to hear that William 
Milton had wished to follow, but returned. 
She was looking bright, animated, smiling. 
Milton saw, and did not hear from the top 
of his horse, for he had remounted, and 
stood at the coachman's side. 

And now Reuben had ended the con- 
versation with his mistress, taken up the 
luncheon basket, and climbed on the box 
with a satisfied look. And it was settled 
that Milton and Countismain were going 
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on before, to show the way as far as Bren- 
worthy Church. Rainbow lights were break- 
ing over the hill-side, and sunlight falling on 
the moor ; the farm party had begun to listen 
to a ballad of a melancholy character, and 
their voices died away in the distance, as 
now the carriage once more started off 
along the level road. Althea bid good- 
bye, almost with regret, to the corner of the 
heath where she had met William Milton 
again, and found him so kind . . . Bright 
living air! Free sky and stretches of land 
and sea ! How for a moment amongst you 
is it possible for mere mistakes and mis- 
apprehensions to remain ? 

But now the two figures going on before 
began to descend a steep road leading down 
between ferny banks from the high moor- 
land. Soon crossing a stream, they plunged 
into a broad valley, with many diverging 
turns and bold buttresses of the surrounding 
moor. All down the valley the farms and 
orchards were dotted along the course of a 
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Stream, and high up to the spurs of the hills 
the land had been redeemed by the plough 
from its boggy barrenness. The owners of 
those farms are all bold hunters themselves, 
suspected of caring more for the 'forest' — 
the name they give to the treeless expanse 
of Edgmoor — than the corn-land, though they 
will explain to you that they only like the 
hunting to keep down the deer. 

Along this valley, and beyond, in the 
direction of Weir Quay, the riders led the 
way, till suddenly they heard the sound 
of a horn. They were just nearing a litde 
church by the road-side, which itself rose to 
the brow of the hill. Reuben drew up by 
the side of a great yew, and suddenly shook 
his head. The horn had sounded again, and 
he feared, he said, that the kill was over by 
Bren worthy Water, at Malmcombe. The 
hunt was coming back. The hounds must 
be just upon them. 

Milton and County paced their horses 
down the lane. The quiet sunshine lay upon 
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the hills. Althea, sitting happy and peaceful 
there, and looking around on that fair scene, 
enhanced by the sound of the winding hprn, 
had no wish to see anything killed that bright 
September afternoon. 

On one side of the road rose the little 
ivied church tower, with its yews and quiet 
graves, and glimpses of the smiling upland. 
Opposite in the tall hedge was a stone stile, 
suggesting *the way by the fields' to the 
church on sweet drowsy summer days. All 
around cushioned the soft bosoms of the hills 
rounded by the smooth wind-shaven oak 
plantations. And the rich oak woods them- 
selves seemed to be alive, and look as if they 
would ' tell the tale of the death of stasfs ' 
on that lovely September afternoon. Althea 
felt inclined to run away from the hunt : 
it was irresistible to slip out of the carriage 
through the church porch, with a desire to 
see over the other side of the peaceful hill 
brow. In another minute the horn sounded 

repeatedly below in the lane, men and horses 
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came in sight, appearing by every field 
sloping down to the church, and presently 
the huntsman came up the road at a slow 
trot with the hounds, followed by a little hete- 
rogeneous knot of hunters — some farmers, 
some few men in pink, two or three clergy- 
men, and a family on ponies. In the midst, 
Mr. Granfer, bestriding a splendid chestnut, 
with a consequential air. 

' What ! why where are you all scatter- 
ing ? The carriage three miles out of its 
way ! Miss Althea up in the churchyard,* 
and then Mr. Granfer, passing over Milton, 
drew up before Countismain in the lane. 

' So it was for this, sir, you turned back ? 
You missed a run which would have just 
suited you, a boating man — all by the lanes, 
dodging all the way, nothing of a run. 
We found by Horner, as you know. Ran to 
Rankmead and killed in Brenworthy Water ; 
going to draw the coverts again by the 
stables. But I don't fancy double runs. 
You, sir, I suppose, don't intend to do any 
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more to-day ? ' All the time he was speak- 
ing, Mr. Granfer kept eyeing the legs of the 
horse Countismain rode with a depreciating 
air. Suddenly he stooped forward, and said 
with disgust, * Why, Countismain, your horse 
is lame. Pray, where did you get such a 
hack ? * And Mr. Granfer spoke in a voice 
that could be heard inside the church. 

Althea was in the churchyard, just raised 
above the lane. Milton sat his horse by the 
stone stile opposite the church porch. He 
let his eyes follow the little figure above as 
it stood before this tombstone and that, or 
before the church door to look up at the dial 
hanging abdve it, and the little grey tower 
itself. Strange that amid the sunshine, the 
hills, the cheerful scene around, Milton 
should watch Althea in a way no different 
from the way he watched her at Northam — 
silent, wistful, with the fire in his eyes. But 
meanwhile the colloquy went on in the lane. 

* The horse is from ** The Gleddondale," ' 
Countismain was replying, ' and his legs are 
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well known in that establishment, I believe ; 
it was not to-day he was ridden lame, sir. 
Old " Janet " is good enough for a " boating 
man ; " ' and he added, * all I intended was to 
ride to the meet, for,' with a courteous 
glance at the carriage, and then at Althea in 
the churchyard, *I knew who would be 
here.' 

* But, dear me, you have come six miles 
beyond, and eighteen I reckon from "The 
Gleddondale ! " Why, you won't get to 
Leafy Bay to-night, and I declare you'd 
better come to Bishopscombe with the ladies 
in the carriage, and let Sparks, my man, 
take your beast up to the stables. I have a 
lot of business waiting you.' 

* What, leave my friend, Mn Milton, sir, 
at Leafy Bay without me ? ' replied the 
young man, with a sudden flash. * His stay 
is only too short I came to talk about your 
stay at Martincross before Mr. Milton leaves 
me.' 

*Oh, we should be happy to see Mr. 
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Milton, but what u'd he do without his 
things ? Whereas you, young man, left a 
fine trousseau at Bishopscombe t'other day. 
No! you listen to my plan. You come 
along with us, and we can settle about coming 
to Martincross, and let Mr. Milton get his 
run with the hounds. That cob of yours he 
rides is just fit ; and they're going to draw the 
coverts again upon the heath. He'll not be 
at Leafy to-night till ten. And we 11 let you 
get back early to-morrow. Now, come, let it 
be settled. Til lend you my mare to-morrow 
to ride back to the stables, and Sparks, my 
man, 'II wait to bring the two horses together 
back to Bishopscombe. And then we'll talk 
over your business on hand.' 

Now during all this colloquy Milton saw 
the younger man deliberating, but above in 
the churchyard Althea, apparently absorbed 
in the picturesque. But he saw her turn 
now, and come and stand before an old yew 
rising on the sloping bank just above the 
lane, and then, as if she had followed all, she 
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said eagerly and half-playfuUy, looking down 
into the road : — 

* Won't you both come back to Bishops- 
combe ? ' 

Milton looked steadily at her. Althea 
was standing against the old yew tree, the 
little grey tower rising up behind ; all the 
sunlight came slanting across the green 
churchyard, and flecking her face with golden 
light as it smiled out under the large hat 
against the dark leaves of the old green yew. 
How often before Milton had reasoned with 
himself about the varying moods of a 
woman ! Was this the lofty, deliberate 
Althea ? This smiling sparkling face ! This 
Rosalind of * Holiday humours ! * ' Come, woo 
me, woo me,' said Rosalind, * for now I am 
in a Holiday humour, and like to be won!* 
And County Granfer was moved by the 
appeal. He looked brightly to Milton for 
consent. Althea felt Milton's eyes upon her, 
and saw him now rest them on Countismain 
with his grave smile. 
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' Mr. Granfer, couldn't both come to 
Bishopscombe for the night ? * again came 
the gentle voice from the churchyard slope 
above the lane. 

* I — should be very happy/ grunted Mr. 
Granfer, taken aback, but in a moment, 
Milton, with decided thanks, had ridden off. 
The huntsman had for some time disap- 
peared down the lane. That way Milton 
rode, lifting his hat to the ladies, and passing 
Countismain, saying, * Go to Bishopscombe, 
your Martincross plan depends upon it. I 
shall take word to Leafy Bay.' Then he 
struck down the lane. 

Ah ! was it unmaidenly, over natural, 
impulsive ? Was it in idleness, in scorn, in 
vanity, she had wanted William to come as 
well as Countismain ? She had asked in 
good faith, hoping he might come. She 
could have known William Milton better. 
She could have known that he would not 
come. And there was an anger now rising 
in Althea's heart that he could not, would 
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not understand, that he interpreted every 
mood in his own perverse way. 

But Milton had ridden away, out of sight, 
not even waiting to see what County would 
do, down the lane, across the valley, and up 
the track, to catch the huntsman and hounds 
after this bit of delay on the wide summit of 
the moor. And ever as he rode presently 
after the hounds a voice was in his ears, like 
the rushing wind, * Come, woo me, woo me, 
for now I am in a Holiday humour and like 
to be won.' He saw no more of Countismain 
that day, and knew he had answered to the 
appeal. 

And now Mr. Granfer had ridden away, 
too, upon his mare, followed by his groom, 
and the carriage was being turned in the 
lane with the horses' heads once more to 
Bishopscombe. And County Granfer was 
helping Althea in from the church porch, and 
himself taking the back seat in the carriage. 
And Althea, seeing his bright face opposite, 
almost wondered that she was not more glad. 
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Was it not pleasant enough to be taking 
somebody back to the dull house ? How 
different the drive had become ! County 
had thrown off all his Northam shyness ; the 
pre-occupation that ever seemed to hamper 
him there had disappeared now. He was 
cousinly, simple, and kind. He was soon 
telling her all that she wanted to know — 
about Leafy Bay, and the days there with 
William Milton. With that bright entraine- 
"inertt he brought to everything, he pointed 
out in the distance the great Pen Hill 
Beacon, the Scareman rising in the direction 
of Martincross Common. The names all 
fell pleasantly on Althea's ear, half-learnt 
already from the ordnance map in the hall 
at Bishopscombe. Milton and County had 
walked up the Scareman the last clear day, 
and they had almost made out the Bishops- 
combe Valley. 

' It has been so jolly, having Milton, Miss 
Vyvyan ; he has been helping me to look 
through the books in the Hall library.' 
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' And you have been a great deal in the 
library at the Hall?' 

* Oh yes ! * he said ; * do you know the 
organ there is still in good repair, and I 
have been strumming and playing bits of that 
Bach " St. John/' till I fear Milton was driven 
wild ? It was my mother's organ,' he said, 
in another tone ; and then joyfully, ' if we can 
get you to the Hall, we shall have some 
music there.' 

Then at dinner how differently the long 
hours passed to-night from usual. 

Mr. Granfei- was in a good humour with 
all the proceedings of the day. The carriage 
had been seen at the meet, the run had 
been just long enough for his chestnut mare. 
And the plans for the visit to Martincross 
were now cheerily discussed, and were 
pleasant enough to Althea as County Granfer 
described them ; but their chief charm was in 
the sound of William Milton's name. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



LEAFY BAY. 



But Milton had gone back to Leafy Bay 
alone. Leafy, with its rich smiling oak 
woods, giving the little bay its name, which 
seemed to trifle with the bold cliffs and sea 
and jutting rocky headlands and tall cliff of 
red sandstone — guardians of the house 
where County Granfer and his brothers were 
brought up. 

It stood, an eight-roomed fishing box, 
on a sunny green slope, shelving out some 
two hundred feet above the bay. The little 
house wore a snug, sunny look, with its stable 
and bit of kitchen garden, all hanging out in 
shelter in the lap of the wooded hills between 
the moors above and the sea. The wide 
track of purple common above it was crossed 
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by the main road, and here in easier com- 
munication with the outer world stood the 
old manorial Hall. It was a square stone 
house, where former Granfers had lived and 
died, but whereof only one wing was now 
inhabited by the tenant, who ran down for 
the hunting season : it wore a dilapidated 
look. The Hall, sheltered in a green combe, 
which to all who know North Devon means 
rich, soft vegetation, springing up in any 
shelter that offers from piping sea and moor- 
land winds. The village clustered higher up 
about the church, which had probably been 
set from oldest times as a beacon to ships at 
sea on the cliff fringes of the moor, like most ' 
of the churches upon the coast And here 
between the Bay and the Hall was the 
humble rectory, where Countismain had 
learnt his Latin Grammar and Euclid. It 
stood by the church, surrounded by little 
stunted hunchbacked trees, huddling land- 
wards from the cold sea blasts. Village and 
moor and Hall went by the name of Martin- 
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cross. It was not much more than a cart 
track that led down from the village to the 
secluded house in the bay. 

Milton had been alone for a week with 
Countismain. Long enough to be in pos- 
session of all the facts regarding the estate, 
his brothers, and the Ceylon plan. The 
latter had been given up. It had been 
proved, when all affairs were wound up, that 
the estate was sufficient to provide schooling 
for the boys, and a maintenance at the bar 
for Countismain. But no talk had passed 
between him and Milton, to make plain the 
reason of his former resolution towards 
Ceylon. 

Now there might have been something 
weak in all this — inconsistent in the elder 
and in the younger man. But it is well known 
that it is not always those we find strongest 
and most faultless who inspire in us the most 
friendship. And when we have adopted 
another into our heart by acts of friendship, 
it is then we are least inclined to sit down 
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and examine if he is worthy of all confidence. 
And as Milton witnessed the reliance that 
Countismain inspired, the bright judgment 
he brought to bear on all the matters concern- 
ing his brothers, his household, the tenants 
about the Hall, and when he saw the cheer- 
fulness his presence shed around — a presence 
soft and strong at once like his own Devon- 
shire air — he felt how inevitable it was such 
a man should be loved. There was always, 
in Milton's affections, something that partook 
of the Inevitable. Althea first — inevitably 
loved since the day she first beamed on him 
in all her varying moods, and County now. 
And that County, once free to show his feel- 
ing, should win her love — this too seemed 
inevitable. It was just this sense of inevi- 
tableness in all Milton's affections which 
made them so abiding, and took away even 
the feeling of sacrifice from his solitary 
heart. 

And now riding home alone to Leafy 
Bay, after a run with the staghounds, re- 
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minding him of boyish days, Milton rested 
his horse at the Gleddondale Inn at sun- 
set, where he had spent the last summer of 
his mother's life in his father s old hunting 
days. He had tender memories which 
made ready enough to linger there — but 
there were watchers for his return at Leafy 
Bay. 

Milton took the inland road by the wide 
heather common. He had crossed it, leaving 
the Hall in the hollows on his left, when the 
ground suddenly dipped beneath his feet. 
Far below him twinkled the lights in the 
little house, the ground breaking down all 
enfolding it with purple gloom. The sky 
had faded above in peaceful mackerel tints ; 
the sea was still luminous, lapping into the 
dark bay. Jupiter hung over the eastern 
foreland, and Pleiades glittered over the sea. 
And Milton looked on the fair scene, and his 
fancy saw more than the lines of sky and 
hill and still folding of the uplands ; he saw 
a good man and a good woman making there 
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their home. Was not the owner of all these 
fair lands at Bishopscombe to-night with 
Althea ? And had not the Canon's only 
daughter the means necessary to build up 
the fortunes of the house ? There was a 
pride in Milton which upheld him in this 
hour — ^the pride which chooses to be loving 
rather than be loved. The pride which, lift- 
ing him above vanity made him receive 
Althea's warm friendship, County's bright 
affection, their second best, as his simple due, 
and permitted them to dwell together without 
jealousy in his thoughts. It was not Mil- 
ton's way to rail at Fortune and the For- 
tunate. As soon rail at Beauty and the 
Beautiful. 

And now, riding his horse quietly down 
the cart track, he found that there was a 
look-out for the belated hunters by the in- 
habitants of the little house in the bay. 
The little household consisted of County's 
brothers, a shy blue-eyed pair between eight 
and twelve, and a man and his wife, fac- 
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totums of Countismain's modest establish- 
ment. A governess usually remained with 
the boys, and relations from time to time 
came to stay. But the governess was taking 
her holidays, and Countismain and Milton 
had been alone. 

' Bea yu by yourself, Maister Milton } 
No harm come to the master, then } ' said a 
cheery, gentle-toned voice ; and a man in 
canvas coat and trousers came running out 
to take his horse. 

'AH right, Berritop,* Milton said, dis- 
mounting. *Your master met Mr. Granfer, 
who took him off to Bishopscombe for the 
flight. He'll be here to-morrow.* 

' Ah, then, yu'll 'xcuse me, sir, a minute, 
and rU just go and tell the missus'; there, she 
bea terr'ble cut up to hear yu was coming 
down the road alone. She dii tak on so 
when folks stay out late, most ways Measter 
County. Here, Janny, yu tak the bridle,' he 
called to a boy, * and yu'U come in, sir, and 
say what yu'U be pleased to want;' and 
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the gentle-visaged man disappeared into the 
house. 

Berritop was gardener, boatman, and 
general messenger with the cart for supplies 
to the village of Gleddonmouth and the 
farms about. He was a tall, reedy man, with 
a mild, perpetual smile. But with all his 
smiling, Berritop had borne many hardships 
by sea and moor, which seemed equally to 
guard the secluded house in the Bay, and cut 
it off from the world. 

In another minute Mrs. Berritop, in her 
plain serge and apron, with a trace of recent 
flurry, appeared. 

'She culdn't face yu comin* alone,' 
Berritop said, from the end of the passage, 
still smiling. 

She was a tall woman of forty-five, with 
black hair lying in strong waves upon her 
forehead. She was cook and nurse and 
general manager in doors, as Berritop was 
out of doors. She was called Berry for 
short. Berry had seen County's eyes open. 
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and closed those of his mother ; and then 
the Colonel, when dying, had begged her 
never to leave Countismain. Berry always 
looked anxious. She had children of her 
own — ^boys at sea, and others who lived with 
her mother and her father — an old sailor — in 
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one of two or three cottages perched on a 
■cliff-ledge just above the Bay, There was a 
soft loquaciousness about Berritop, but his 
ivife had a shrewder look, as if there was 
much on her mind; and now as Berritop 
brought her out, alluding to her 'terrible 
fright,' Mrs. Berritop looked all practical, 
putting aside her emotions like a true lady. 

'The gentleman 'II want his dinner, I'll 
be bound,' she said hurriedly ; * yu take the 
hot water up to his rume. I've kept your 
dinner hot, sir, this tu hours.' And as the 
more smiling, contented Berritop vanished 
obligingly she said, ' And Mr. County be 
left behind at Bishopscombe, yu du say, sir ? 
And there's no harm come to him to tak him 
there ? ' 
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' No harm, no harm, Mrs. Berritop/ said 
Milton, with a somewhat grim smile upon 
his face. 

% 

* Then it'll du him good. Yu'll give us 
hope of seeing him soon, sir ? ' 

*Yes, to-morrow,* said Milton, as he 
ascended the uncarpeted wooden stair. 

Mrs. Berritop hurried off to the kitchen, 
and presendy reappeared with Milton in the 
dining-room, to serve the dinner she had 
cooked. 

It was a long, narrow room, in the centre 
of the litde house, used as hall and dining- 
room, and entirely filled with stuffed birds, 
fishing-rods, and stags' antlers. There was a 
fire burning in the large open fireplace. 
Berry had a celebrated recipe for a dinner 
that wouldn't spoil with the keeping, and 
after cooking the dinner. Berry always 
waited at table, moving firmly and silently 
about, only answering when spoken to. 
. Milton asked after the boys, and heard 
'they'd wanted badly to see their brother. 
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and the gentlemen come home ; but then 
they fell asleep after their supper, and Mrs. 
Berritop put them to bed/ And then she 
went on moving silently about, but before 
she left the room, Milton thanked her for 
the excellence of the meal. Mrs. Berritop 
stood up at the door with a dish in her 
hand. 'Thank yu, sir, but it's no use yu 
see, in a place the like of this, to get 
gran* dinners as*ll spoil with keeping. In 
Colonel Granfer's time it all went on so 
regular, sir. But when Mr. County's 
out, sir, there's never any knowin* when 
he'll be back. Not but what he'll do 
his best to keep up his grandfather's 
ways. But then he's so keen after the 
matter he be set on. It's half the time 
kindness of heart, sir. Mebbee yu heard 
tell of the kitty-wake he found with a 
broken wing on the Cobbler Rock, sir. He 
climbed up after it, I hear Berritop say, a 
dredfu place, and night coomin on, and he 
had to wait till daylight to bring the bird 
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down. And Berritop all the night out and 
about with the lantern ! that was a terrible 
night, sir. But there, County '11 always be 
the same — Mr. County,' she said correcting 
herself, and then apologetically, ' Yu see, sir, 
I've known him from childhood.' 

And Mrs. Berritop turned to the door. 
West-country folk have not the independence 
of manner ascribed to the people of the 
north. But there was something in Mrs. 
Berritop's face which inspired confidence. 
Milton stood up by the fireplace, liking 
best thus to address the upright woman, 
who had lines of care in her face. 

It was a responsible look in Mrs. 

r 

Berritop's face which made Milton say : 
* And you've anxious times, Mrs. Berritop, 
here, with people staying out late, the boys to 
care for, alone ; and you must miss Colonel 
Granfer sadly.' 

Mrs. Berritop, like many women, could 
not stand up against sympathy. She put 
down the dish she held, crossed her hands 
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over her apron, and stood up with tears 
welling into her eyes. * Oh, sir ! there's 
nothing to complain of, and Mr. County 
he du try to du his duty by all, and 
we get along much as we did in Colonel 
Granfer's time ; but then, sir, it 'ud be the 
same if th' Colonel was here now, with Mr. 
County a-growin' up and goin' into the 
world. And, oh sir! it's a lady we du 
want here again, sir.' 

Milton stood silent, following his own 
thoughts. Then suddenly he awoke to see 
Mrs. Berry wiping her eyes, and again 
turning to go, although it seemed natural 
to her at the moment to ' pour out,' after the 
long strain of watching for the belated men. 

*You knew your master's mother long 
ago ? ' Milton said to detain hen ' It is your 
master's mother you miss so.' 

* Oh, sir, she was a lady anyone could 
love. They'll all tell yu the same, sir, of 
her ; but then it's like Mr. County. People 
may say good of him, but there's none know 
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what he is ! I can't express myself, sir, but 
it's like this — I fear he's too like his mother, 
sir.' 

' But how can that be ? ' said the tutor, 
wondering if they were all dark and gentle 
in Leafy Bay. 

'Well, to be sure, a person couldn't be 
too like her, sir. But you see, it's with Mr. 
County as it was with his mother. They're 
all for others. He don't know how to look 
after himself, sir.' • 

A look of anxiety overspread all Mrs. 
Berri top's face, and her zeal all but brought a 
smile to the grave countenance bent on hers. 

' Yu'U 'xcuse me, sir, speaking like this 
to you, but yu see, sir, yu seem to wish 
him good. And it's like this — I fancy 
Mr. County's never been the same like since 
he went to college ; and mebbee, sir, over 
there you can't know all that's in him.' 

The tutor got up with a polite gesture, 
and asked Mrs. Berritop to be seated, but 
she replied quite simply, * Thank you, sir, 
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I'd rather stand/ taking, however, the en- 
couragement to resume, * Yu see, sir, 
the Colonel, he always were for bringing 
up Mr. County to everything good, and 
many's the time he's said to Mrs. Granfer 
them words of that text where it's written 
about " keeping unspotted from the world." 
When he was dying he often prayed,, and 
bid me pray, " Maria, pray he may be kept 
unspotted from the world." But when she 
said it to Mrs. Granfer she answered him, 
soft and gentle, in the other part of the 
text — ^yqu know, sir, where it speaks of 
"the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion." And all her life, sir, she did show 
County the way. It seemed she never 
cared about the world and riches, tho' she 
was born to them, but it were always her 
pleasure to go out any hour of the day or 
night to the village to the sick and dying. 
And it was not like a grand lady might, but 
a poor creature like themselves, with many 
troubles, which any one might guess who 
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looked at her face : but she didn't speak 
mostly about them, but was always bright 
and lady-like. And Mr. County, sir, he 
learnt it of her, and he's all kindness of 
heart, sir, and never could turn away from 
any one, and he's just his mother over again. 
But there, sir, I don't know how to make 
my meaning plain to you, sir, and yu must 
'xcuse me speaking so free; but it seems 
to me any person may get the best for them- 
selves out of him, sir, and not for him. 
And if you understand me, sir, it's a lady we 
want here to make his interest all her own/ 

Mrs. Berritop brought out her words 
slowly. She could neither read nor write, 
but Milton wondered at the way in which 
she expressed a fancy of his own. 

* You say that your master has not been 
the same since he went to Northam ? * 

* Oh, sir ! 'twere this last month or two, 
'twere when he first came from the Versity 
this last time, he seemed so down-hearted, 
and there — unlike himself. He tried to make 
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all go bright, same as usual, and he'd call 
Berritop and the boys, and go down to the 
boat and sail, and never want to come in ; but 
then, sir, it weren't no pleasure to Berritop 
same as usual. The master were so silent, 
and lost as if in himself. And he never 
could go near the village as usual, and Mrs. 
Thompson at the Rectory 's spoken to me 
about it. And he's taken to walking on the 
beach, sir, all by himself, and about the 
common, and taking his boat out alone, and 
he never used before to walk out but he 
brought a nat'ral spicimen back with him,, 
or he'd take his rod and bring a fish or two,, 
but he never this time held a thing in his 
hand. And then, sir, when Captain Morton 
was called away abroad, and the Hall was 
empty up above, he takes to going up and 
opening the shutters in the library, and play- 
ing upon the little organ up there that his- 
mother used to play on, poor thing, before 
ever she married. For you see, sir, she 
were a cousin, and the Colonel 'ud have her 
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to reside long times afore she were engaged 
to Mr. Granfer, who was County's father. 
And one of the children 11 blow the pipe 
blowers for him one and tu hours, and not 
complain, and he forgetting them all the 
time. And that seemed to du him gude, 
sir. And I go up to the Hall to make 
all a bit comfortable for him, and somehow 
one day a fancy came over me, and one 
day I made so free as to say to him that 
I hoped another Mrs. Granfer would soon 
come and learn to play on that instrument, 
as Mrs. Granfer did before him, and he 
turned round with a start. " Mrs. Granfer," 
he said, all in a dream like. And then he 
gave a laugh as he turned round on the stool. 
Oh! it went to my heart to hear him. 
** Mrs. Granfer '11 have to learn from you. 
Berry! If I brought you some wife here 
who had never been in a gentleman's house 
at all, would you teach her a bit — how 
to manage and get your nice ways like ? " 
Oh sir ! I only gave him one look. 
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^* YuVe never married beneath you ! " I says. 
And he sees me go white and sit down, 
and he lifts me up. "No, Berry, it's not 
that. Get up and go on with your work, 
Berry. I am quite free — free to do my duty," 
he says, and it was as if to hisself, "only what- 
ever that is, remember I shall look to you," 
he says, " to help me to do my duty." The 
words is never out of my ears, sir. I made 
him no promise, I never gave him a word. 
If I make too free with what he tell'd 
me, may God forgive me, sir. But there, 
rd rather lose everything, sir, than see him 
marry beneath him, for we've had a deal 
of trouble here, sir, and it's a lady we want 
to make Mr. Granfer's interest same as her 
own.' 

Milton reflected a moment. * But he was 
different afterwards,' he said after a while. 

Mrs. Berritop's face brightened at finding 
her thoughts followed. ' Oh yes, sir, it were 
after he went to the 'versity again. I saw 
him make ready to go by the coach. And I 
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see he were going back to the Versity, and 
he goes up to see the rector, and he goes to 
communion first Sunday of the month. And 
oh, sir! I had a fear at my heart all the 
while, and I hope it were not wrong, and I 
begged him not to go back to the Versity. 
But he told me he were going to hear a 
grand music, sir, and I know'd as that could 
bring him no harm. And I asked him if 
there be ladies at that grand music, and he 
says with a smile, *'Oh yes, ladies such as 
you would like." And then he says, to 
satisfy me, that the rector knows all about 
what he'd given me to guess. I wasn't to be 
afeard. And the rector goes with him to 
the coach. And then, sir, my heart sinks 
again. No sooner is he gone than I feel I 
couldn't trust the rector. He wern't enough 
for this world, sir. He and County's mother 
and County himself is all the same, and not 
enough for this world. And it's all very well 
for the rector, as has been happy with his 
wife forty year, and going down the hill 
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together, to think only o' kingdom to Come, 
and for me, sir, as has lost County's mother 
and buried two of my own children. But for 
him there's a long life to come, and if he 
marries beneath him the 'state '11 all go to 
ruin. But then he came back with you, sir, 
and he's seemed bright and happy ever since. 
And he du think a lot of yu. And yu 
have his interest at heart, sir, and mebbee 
will understand.' 

Even after this outpour Berry fixed 
anxious looks upon Milton's face. 

* Well, he is in good company to-night at 
Bishopscombe,' he said. 

' Then we'll hope that only good '11 come 
out of that, sir;' but Mrs. Berritop did not 
look any less anxious than before as she 
retired from the room. 

And then Milton was left alone stretch- 
ing his tired limbs before the peat fire. But 
he did not long remain in the attitude of 
repose. All the vague fears that had arisen 
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to the things of intellect and reason, the first 
talks, the coming step by step to study and 
work and duty and all which makes a man. 
And blent with study, the games and 
prowess, the bright popularity, and in the 
midst of all, the entrance of a Madonna into 
the life of the young man. 

And who was to judge between her and 
him ? Here was Berry coming in again 
with the tea, all the old look of care come 
back to her face. Ah ! if he were to tell 
her to-night of the good fortunes entering 
the house, now at the very doors — how would 
the good woman think if he, Milton, came 
between her master and his happiness ? Was 
not humble love the best judge ? In the 
past days Milton had seen how humble love 
was poured out and overflowed round the 
young man. And how besieged by love at 
times might stand the youth of a man ! 
And if Althea had entered into his heart to 
hold the citadel there, who dared deprive 
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her of her womanhood's first and best part ? 
Long the tired man remained musing in the 
fireh'ght flickering on the antlered walls and 
surrounding trophies of sport. 
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